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HALSTEAD & CO., 


Beef and Pork Packers 
and Dealers in Provisions. 
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Butfalo Sausage Making Machinery 
ah Through the Years 


Early in 1868, John E. Smith, an ambitious, 
practical mechanic and manufacturer, 
founded the John E. Smith’s Sons Company. 
In that year, Mr. Smith invented and pat- 





ented the world’s first steam powered 
sausage meat chopper. This machine 
Above—The world’s first steam powered sausage meat : : 

chopper, invented by John E. Smith in 1868. This marked the beginning of the growth and 
machine cut 100 pounds in 30 minutes. Today, the latest 

Buffalo Cutters cut and empty 800 lbs. in 7 to 8 minutes. development of modern sausage making 
machines. From this early beginning the 
John E. Smith’s Sons Company has grown to 


its present position as the leader in its field. 


As The National Provisioner enters the 
second half of its first century John E. Smith's 


Son’s Company goes into its seventy-third 





Above—One of the early Above—An original model of year with confidence and ambition to build 
model Buffalo hand choppers the first Buffalo Silent Cutter. 


which gained much popu- This machine was universally even better products than those that have 
larity in the eighteen- used by sausage makers until 


hundreds. John E. Smith’s Sons Co. in- already made this company outstanding in 
troduced powerdriven cutters. 


the sausage industry. 
Below—One of Buffalo’s greatest achieve- 
ments is the self-emptying silent cutter. 
This large model cuts and empties 800 A recent Buffalo contribution to the 
lbs. of meat in 7 to 8 minutes. sausage making industry is the new 
Vacuum mixer. Below—A Helical-gear driven meat 
grinder that grinds meat as fast as two 
men can feed it into the hopper. Today these 
machines are widely used by the industry. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CoO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Sausage Machinery Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 





QUALITY SAUSAGE MAKING 








ERELOSE 


Helps develop 
and protect 


@ In fresh sausage, pure Dextrose sugar protects the desired color. 





In all kinds of sausage Dextrose helps to develop that good color. 
Many meat packers are enthusiastic in their praises of Dextrose. 
They recognize that this pure sugar is an aid in the fixation of 


color. They also appreciate its economy. 


CORM PRODUCTS 
REFINING co. 
MEW YORK. U.6.4 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ~+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DAILY MARKET SERVICE 
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The National Provisioner Dally 
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For full information on the TRUTITE 
Can, just write. You can count on 
Continental for complete cooperation. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TH 


ec OFFicte Eso 


Now there’s a man for you. The Big Boss 
knows a good thing when he sees it...so does 
the P. A. That's how it all happened. Our 
“hero” saved many dollars for the company 
through buying LARDPAK, the several- 
cents-per-pound cheaper lard-liner. These 
penny savings soon grow into nice big dollars. 


TAKES A 


pil 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY + RHINELANDER, WIS. §& 
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CONSUMER 


Your products will just naturally please the con- 
sumer if they are made with STALEY’S SPECIAL 
CEREAL FLOUR. They will have a better cutting 
structure, a rich, fresh meat color and a firm, 
well filled appearance because STALEY’S 
SPECIAL CEREAL FLOUR gives these “plus 
values” to your naturally well-made sausage 
and loaf goods. 


If you have been using “just another binder” 
and are looking for more sales from customer 
repeat business, why not change today to a 
superior product that is especially processed for 
Meat Packers. Ask for STALEY’S SPECIAL 
CEREAL FLOUR. 


WE GUARANTEE 
THIS FLOUR 


All of the vast resources and 
abilities of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. are be- 
hind every bag or barrel of 
STALEY’S SPECIAL CEREAL 
FLOUR. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 





SPECIAL CEREAL FLOUR 


ESPECIALLY PROCESSED FOR MEAT PACKERS 


ACCEPTANCE 


, & 


Story of some white crystals 


in a test tube 


Or How a Packaging Problem Was Solved 


Kur YEARS beer drinkers had cher- 
ished a hope. 

“It would be swell,’’ they said, “‘if 
we could get rid of smelly empties. . . 
if we could have beer at home or to 
take on a picnic and not have to 
bother with deposits. But best of all— 
what a break if there were nothing to 
lug back to the store!”’ 


The answer was to put beer in cans, 
which to us, American Can Company, 
seemed like a possibility. 

The crux of our problem, however, 
was to find an ideal can-lining, so that 
the taste and character of the beer 
would remain unchanged. 


So back in 1933 we went to work. 





We made many experiments in our 
laboratories. Nine hundred and forty- 
one to be exact. And the nine hun- 
dred and forty-second experiment 
hit it on the nose. 


To look at, Experiment No. 942 
was nothing more than some white 
crystals in a test tube. But a can- 
lining made of these crystals had a 
remarkable property. For the taste 
and character of beer from a can with 
this new lining were unchanged! 
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Beer, in other words, had been suc- 
cessfully packaged for the first time. 
It now came in a clean, single-service 
container. Here was the birth of the 
beer can. 


GREAT MOMENT IN PACKAGING 


And now we had to have these 
white crystals, called ‘‘vinyl resin,” 
not by the test tube but by the ton. 
And was this good news to a certain 
chemical company! For the vinyl 
resin we needed was something they’d 
never made in such large quantities 
before. But as an ideal lining for beer 
cans it was a sleeper in their line 
come to life. 


pl 
4,2 WAKE axe uP! 


So, down to the little town of 
South Charleston, West Virginia, 
they went and invested money in a 





new addition to one of their plants. 
More people went back to work. 
Retail business took a jump. Taxes 
came down. 


Now this is a story we’re mighty 
proud of. For to us it seems a pretty 
good example of the way in which 
most American business operates, 
The public wants or needs something. 
And the public gets it. As a result, 
new and more jobs are created. 


ye FOR YOUR INTERES* 
we GE 


We also believe that the story of 
vinyl resin is a good example of the 
way we solve packaging problems. 


Facilities Available at 





American Can For Solving 
Packaging Problems 


e 5 laboratories employing 134 
people with college training, aca- 
demic, or professional degrees in 
the pure, natural, or engineering 
sciences. 


© 13 points from which customers’ 
machinery is serviced . . . 6 points 
at which customers’ machinery is 
built. 


© 67 plants located strategically in 
the U. S., Canada, and Hawaii. 


e A factory-trained sales staff who 
are specialists in many different 
types of industry. 


e An executive personnel backed 
by a financial strength that is in 
itself a tangible business asset. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Here's All the Equipment Needed to 


ELIMINATE TRANSIT ICING 
"RED DIAMOND DRY ice 


Railroad Car Refrigeration 


Any shipper of Perithobles 

whe ix more thon two ne 
omay from his market ond 
‘who normally re-ices hig eins 
im tromsit will find here the 
onewer to many of his prob. 
foms of expense ond delay. 


@ Every packer faced with re-icing shipments 
in transit, is urged to check into all details 
on Red Diamond Dry Ice in combination 





with water ice—now doing an impressive job 
of cutting shipping delays and costs. 


By the method described in our builetin 
on Railroad Car Refrigeration mo extra 
equipment is needed to eliminate transit 
icings. This is effective for shipments with 
an arrival temperature between 35° and 40°, 
and covers them up to 6th morning delivery. 
This bulletin, sent on request, tells how lead- 
ing refrigerator car operators co-operated 

with Liquid engineers to make the method simple, safe 
and practical, as well as economical. 


Remember also Red Diamond’s plus value for poneareing meat 
shipments. It evaporates as carbon dioxide, which retards surface 
bacterial growth, preserving “bloom” and commanding good 
prices. The coupon brings the bulletin. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3110 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
OVER 7 5 : : 


PRODUCING PLANTS AND THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION, 
D 3110 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ISTRIBUTING POINTS Please send literature on the story of Red Diamond Dry Ice. Also, 
IN NORTH AMERICA! as checked, on Special Applications of Red Diamond Dry Ice.to: 
C] Railroad Car Refrigeration 
{_] Truck Refrigeration 
(| Fruit & Vegetable Shipment 
{_] Poultry, Butter & Egg Shipment 
[] Directory List of Red Diamond Icing Points 
(_] Have Representative call 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Meat and your 
ra. 








¢| AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL 


No force in the world can move their 
opinion away from what is right 























authority behind tt... 


There is a group of professional people in this country who are friends of every man, 
woman and child... The members of this organization know the human body and its 
needs... No force in the world can move their opinion away from what is right... 
When they accept and authorize any statement to be printed, you know that statement 
is true... The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
No scientific authority is respected more by the American people. 


The authority of this seal is back of every statement made in 
the educational campaign on meat now in progress. It appears 
in every consumer advertisement. 

Here are a few basic statements accepted by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
around which this campaign revolves: 


A RACE OF MEAT EATERS 


“The human race is equipped by nature to be omnivorous 
(consuming both animal and vegetable foods). Lacking the 
bulky digestive system and the type of teeth of the animals 
that live on vegetable fibers alone, the human system is best 
adapted to a mixed diet. Appetites, too, call for meat, and 
humans have been meat eaters for thousands of years.” 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF MEAT PROTEINS 


“Meat is an excellent source of high quality proteins—appar- 
ently supplying all those needed by the body, and in a form 
involving a minimum of waste in their utilization.” 


THE B VITAMINS OF MEAT 


“Pork and also the liver and kidney of other meat animals are 
excellent sources of vitamin B, (thiamine), so essential to 
healthy nerves, best possible growth in children, good appetite 
and well-being. Beef and other meats in general also contain 
appreciable quantities of this vitamin. 


“All meats are good or excellent sources of riboflavin 
(vitamin B,).” 


THE MINERALS OF MEAT 


“Meats are good sources of iron. Most meats are good sources 
of copper as well as iron and are excellent sources of available 
phosphorus.” 


THE DIGESTIBILITY OF MEAT 


“Meat is very digestible. The protein or body building mate- 
rial in meat is almost entirely digestible and about 96 per cent 
of the fat is digested.” 


MEAT FOR CHILDREN 


“The active, growing child of school age, pound for pound of 
body weight, needs more proteins than an adult. In younger 
children at least half of the protein intake should come from 
animal sources, and in older children at least a third should. 
Still larger proportions from animal sources will do no harm 
and presumably will be of benefit.” 


THE REDUCING DIET 


“Reducing diets often represent starvation in some form, due 
to an insufficient allowance of proteins, minerals or vitamins 
to maintain health. Also, some obesity involves glandular 
causes rather than a too-generous diet. When tempted to 
‘reduce,’ see your physician first!” 











HIGH LIGHTS OF MEAT ADVERTISING FOR MAY 


THE MEAT CAMPAIGN FOR MAY will 
feature two basic ideas: 1. The B vitamins in 
meat. 2. The place of meat in the diet of a 
healthy and vigorous nation. The magazine 
schedule is as follows: 
“MEAT FOR A GEARED-UP AMERICA” 
—Centerspread in full color, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, May 3 issue, on newsstands April 
30. Ideas featured: B vitamins, proteins, 
minerals and digestibility of meat. Product 
featured: Swiss steak. 

“THE B VITAMINS IN MEAT’’—ZLife, 
full-color page, May 26 issue, appearing May 
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23. Good Housekeeping, full-color page, June 
issue, appearing May 20. McCail’s, full-color 
page, June issue, appearing May 28. An exact 
replica of the chart already distributed to re- 
tailers, plus facts about the complete pro- 
teins, the important minerals and the high 
digestibility of meat. 

‘*WHAT EVERY BRIDE SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE B VITAMINS IN 
MEAT’’—A timely message to prospective 
homemakers, in two columns, black and 


white, appearing in Cosmopolitan (June issue), 

out May 1; Liderty (May 31 issue), out May 

21; Parents’ (June issue), out May 10. 
Magazine circulation in May—16,205,706. 


THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING during 
May will appear in 272 papers tieing-in 
with the magazine advertising and featuring 
these subjects: ““The B Vitamins in Meat and 
aGeared-Up America” ,““The Vitamins They're 
Talking About’, “What Every Bride Should 
Know about B Vitamins in Meat’. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 
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CLaiticity 


MEANS 


Ce-Oppeat 


Your Sausages will look plump and 


fresh in Armour’s Natural Casings 


@ Elasticity is what gives silk stockings eye-appeal. 
And the elasticity of Armour’s Natural Casings gives 
eye-appeal to sausages. Because they cling firmly 
to the meat — these superior casings make your 
sausages look plump, firm, and fresh always! 

And Armour’s Natural Casings are uniform and 
strong. Being porous, they permit great smoke pen- 
etration, giving you a better-flavored product. Just 


try them—we know you'll come back for more! 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL 
CASINGS 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE... APRIL 12, 1941 


Che ational Provisioner. 


A JOURNAL OF RECORD AND INFORMATION IN THE INTEREST OF 


PACKERS, PROVISION DEALERS, BUTCHERS, MEAT DEALERS, LIVE STOCK DEALERS, 
POULTRY DEALERS AND AUXILIARY INDUSTRIES. 











VOL. L, No. 1. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1891. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIVE CENTS. 








PUBLISHED BY 


GANZ & MARX, 
EXCHANGE COURT BUILDING, -_  - 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SUBSCRIPTION. 


Per Annum, invariably in advance, in the U. S. and Canada, - 
Foreign Countries, except Canada, - - re . i - 


$2.00 
2.50 





ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 








We respectfully ask that every one who may receive a copy of 
Tue National Provisioner will act as our special correspondent 
and send us from time to time items of news in the provision, 
meat and poultry lines, whether of a general nature or in regard to 
persons connected with the trade. 





Butter, egg and cheese dealers, please send us your trade notes and 
personals. 





Those interested in refrigeration in any form will oblige us by 
sending items in regard to ice and refrigeration matters. 





“Herp Wantep” and “Srrvations Wantep” advertisements 
of not more than thirty-three words will be inserted in Tur 
Nationat Provisioner FREE. 








Our Aims and Policy. 


It is customary for the publishers of new ventures in the 
journalistic line to occupy much space in their first issue with 
fulsome adulation of their own enterprise and profuse promises 
which are never kept. 

In presenting ourselves at the bar of public opinion we shall 
enter the very modest plea that our aim shall be to do our 
duty by all and to win the approbation and support of those 
in whose special interest our efforts shall be exerted. 

It is a matter of surprise that so important and far reaching 
an industry as that of the manufacture and sale of provisions 
has until now remained without a special national journalistic 
champion, no single branch of the industry being represented 
by a journal conducted in the real interest of the trade or 
having any standing or influence. 

Realizing that the provision industry of the United States, in 
its multifarious ramifications, is not excelled in importance by 
any other industry, and having confidence that a well con- 
ducted, independent, progressive, high-class journal devoted 
to the interests of the provision and meat trades in all their 
branches would be appreciated by the trade and supported 
liberally, the publishers of Tuz Nationa, Provisioner have 
undertaken to supply just such a medium, through which the 
manufacturer and wholesale dealer may reach his customers 
and from which the retail dealer may gather all manner of 


information of special value to him in the conduct of his 
business. 





Looking Back— But 


Facing Forward 


EPRODUCED here is a portion of the editorial 
page of the first issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. It is dated April 11, 1891. With this issue 
of April 12, 1941, this publication completes fifty 
busy and eventful years of association with the 
meat packing industry. 


Fifty years of uninterrupted service to an indus- 
try is a record equalled by few business papers. 
During these years, it is stated on another page of 
this issue, “meat packing grew from a miscellane- 
ous collection of plants into a closely-knit and high- 
ly efficient and respected industry.” 


There are a few men now actively engaged in 
the meat packing industry who personally observed 
this fifty-year growth and evolution. Many others 
have participated in and influenced developments 
and progress during a portion of this time. There 
are probably not many of us, however, who ade- 
quately appreciate the accomplishments of the 
period, or the qualities of the men responsible for 
them. They should furnish inspiration for every 
member of the industry. 


Several pages of this issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER are devoted to a description of the 
status of meat packing in 1891 and to an episodic 
historical sketch of the business of that time and 
the decade following. We think these articles, and 
similar ones to appear from time to time during 
the remainder of this year, will be of considerable 
interest to present-day packers, sausage manu- 
facturers and renderers. 

But mere possible interest in past events, im- 
portant as they may have been in influencing meth- 
ods, practices and trends, cannot justify the time, 
effort and expense required to collect the data 
and prepare these articles. We of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER editorial staff who have spent long 
hours poring over old records and early volumes of 
the publication, and at our typewriters putting 
the material in form for publication, are much 
richer in appreciation and spirit for our effort; 
it is sincerely hoped that the readers of these rec- 
ords of the early days will be equally inspired. 


(Continued on page 57.) 





PROVISIONER GROWS 
WITH MEAT INDUSTRY 


Magazine Founded Fifty Years Ago to Fill Definite Need 


HIS week, THE NATIONAL PRo- 

VISIONER looks back on 50 years 

devoted solely to the service of 
the meat packing industry. Growing 
with the industry since 1891, the pub- 
lication has constantly patterned its 
scope according to the expanding re- 
quirements of the trade, building a rich 
picture-and-story record of meat pack- 
ing progress. To a perspective born of 
five decades’ experience, it adds a fresh, 
optimistic outlook, born of complete 
faith in the future of the industry it 
seeks to serve. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER came into 
being because a definite need for it ex- 
isted. “It is a matter of surprise,” 
pointed out an editorial in the first 
issue, dated April 11, 1891, “that so im- 
portant and far reaching an industry 
as that of the manufacture and sale of 
provisions has until now remained with- 
out a special national journalistic cham- 
pion, no single branch of the industry 
being represented by a journal con- 
ducted in the real interest of the trade 
or having any standing or influence.” 

Policy of the new publication was 
clearly set forth at the outset. “THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER,” declared the 
first issue, “is independent of all classes 
and cliques and will fearlessly advocate 
such measures and policies as it be- 
lieves to be for the interest of the trade 
as a whole, gladly giving space to com- 
munications on any subjects which an 
examination of articles may show would 
interest our readers, reserving the right 
to alter, or reject, anything not in con- 
formity with the principles laid down 
for our guidance.” 


Shift in Emphasis 


Started as a weekly “journal of 
record and information in the interest 
of packers, provision dealers, butchers, 
meat dealers, livestock dealers, poultry 
dealers and auxiliary industries,” the 
magazine gradually shifted its emphasis 
primarily to the meat packing and sau- 
sage manufacturing industry as this 
special group grew in size and im- 
portance. 

Readers were requested to act as 
“special correspondents” for the new 
publication, sending in, from time to 
time, “items of news in the provision, 
meat and poultry lines, whether of a 
general nature or in regard to persons 
connected with the trade.” Soon the 
magazine announced its desire to locate 
“live, active men in every county, city, 
town and village in the United States, 
to canvass for advertisements and sub- 
scribers and to act as correspondents for 
this paper.” 
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A Fifty-Year Gold Button 


for The National Provisioner 


EORGE A. SCHMIDT, chairman of the board of the American Meat 
Institute, this week congratulated THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on its 
golden anniversary. Said Mr. Schmidt: 
“TI can’t think of anything that gives me more pleasure than to represent 
the American Meat Institute in congratulating THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


G. A. SCHMIDT 


on its 50 years of service to the meat packing industry. 
It is truly a golden anniversary for a publication which 
has presented members of this industry with many 
golden opportunities to build and maintain economical 
and efficient operations. 


“Each year the Institute awards gold service buttons 
to 50-year veterans in this industry. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is no less a veteran in the work of the 
meat packing industry, and I know every member of 
our industry will join with me in figuratively pinning a 
50-year button on its lapel. It has been intimately con- 
nected with and contributed much to our industry’s 
progress. Year after year through its columns THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER has kept meat packers informed 
of new developments and new ideas which have helped 
us supply meat to America in a manner which has made 
this industry one of the largest and most progressive 


in this country. 


dustry’s association. 


so does a progressive, free business 





“Men associated with the PROvISIONER—George L. McCarthy and Paul I. 
Aldrich—played an important role in establishing the trade association of 
our industry more than 35 years ago. We thank the PROVISIONER for the 
great contribution made by those men and also express our appreciation 
for the generous support which it has given as the official organ of the in- 


“We hear a great deal about democracy and what it means to our kind 
of living. We have come to realize how important a free and uncontrolled 
press is to the welfare of our democracy and our democratic way of life. 
Just as that free press has helped build a nation of which we are all proud, 


of the industry which it serves. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is acknowledged 
one of the leading trade and technical publications in business today. 

“On behalf of the American Meat Institute and the meat packing industry, 
I extend heartiest congratulations to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on its 
fiftieth anniversary and sincerely hope, as do all others in the industry, 
that it will continue to prosper with this industry in years to come.” 


publication contribute to the welfare 








In its original form, the PROVISIONER 
was published in the Exchange Court 
bldg., 52 Broadway, New York City, 
by Robert Ganz and Sidney J. Marx. 
Subscriptions for the energetic new 
journal were $2 annually in the United 
States and Canada and $2.50 in foreign 
countries. 

Market information, livestock data, 
trade items on construction, articles of 
incorporation, general news brevities on 
topics of the day and operating pointers 
of help to the trade were mingled with 
a liberal sprinkling of anecdotes in the 
early copies of the PROVISIONER. The 
growing use of mechanical refrigeration 


was a topic meriting frequent comment. 
Personal notes, grouped by states, first 
appeared in June, 1891, and a summary 
of patents and trade marks of interest 
to the trade was included about the 
same time. Gratuitous legal advice was 
one of the unique services offered by the 
new publication. 

Early copies of the magazine aver- 
aged around 20 pages, including cover, 
and featured a two-column makeup. All 
printing was in black ink only, and 
illustrations in editorial material were 
rare, the arts of engraving and print- 
ing having reached only a rudimentary 
stage as judged by present standards. 
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The first text illustration to appear in 
the magazine was a cut showing the 
new plant of the Ft. Worth Packing 
Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., which had begun 
operations on November 21, 1890. An 
accompanying article detailed the con- 
struction and operation of the plant, 
commenting upon the excellence of its 
lard. 

Supported by a ready acceptance in 
the trade, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
soon began to make its influence felt. A 
special edition, published on October 24, 
1891, contained a penetrating discussion 
of the new McKinley tariff, emphasizing 
its expected effects upon the agricul- 
tural interests of the nation. More than 
18,000 copies of this issue were dis- 
tributed. At about the same time, the 
publication entered upon a long-term 
effort to stimulate production of 
domestic tin-plate. On November 1, 
1891, publication offices were trans- 
ferred to larger quarters at 284 Pearl 
st., New York. 


Laboratory Service 


During the next few years, THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER entered whole- 
heartedly into the task of championing 
the meat packing industry in the United 
States, constantly developing new 
avenues of approach in the effort to be 
of service. Soon it established a techni- 
cal laboratory to assist packers in solv- 
ing chemical problems, analyzing 
samples and doing research work. In 
1898, after a period during which this 
work was turned over to an independent 
laboratory, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
took over the laboratory, reorganizing 
it as its analytical and scientific de- 
partment. With the establishment of 
plant laboratories by most of the im- 
portant packers, this service gradually 
became unnecessary, and was discon- 
tinued. 

The rapidly expanding industry sorely 
needed an organization qualified to 
champion the interests of the nation’s 
meat packers. THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S important role in the forma- 
tion of such a body is explained later in 
this article. 


In April, 1898, Dr. J. H. Senner, who 
had been associated with the magazine 
for five years while serving as commis- 
sioner of immigra- 
tion of the Port of 
New York City, be- 
came sole pro- 
prietor of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Mr. Ganz 
disposing of his in- 
terest to become 
affliated with a 
new daily news- 
paper. During Dr. 
Senner’s term of 
direction, the 
magazine  experi- 
enced one of its 
most important 
: ‘ periods of expand- 
ing service and influence. 

Otto von Schrenk, who married Miss 
Alma Senner in 1906, became secretary 
of the magazine, serving in this capac- 


J. H. SENNER 
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scribers. 


P. I. ALDRICH 


good of the meat packing industry. 





Fifty Years of Industry Service 


By PAUL I. ALDRICH 
President and Editor Emeritus 


HE NATIONAL PROVISIONER with this issue celebrates 50 years of 
service in the meat packing industry. Its first number is dated April 

11, 1891. Each week since that day, without exception, thousands of copies 
of the magazine, containing the latest information on markets and prices, 
operations and processing improvements, scientific achievements, new equip- 
ment and methods and spot news on meat industry com- 

panies and individuals have been mailed to its sub- 


Thirteen years after THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
came into being—that is in 1904—I joined the editorial 
staff. These 37 years in meat industry journalism have 
been abundant in satisfactions—not the least of which 
is to have witnessed the growth of meat packing from a 
miscellaneous collection of plants into a closely-knit and 
highly efficient industry. 

Meat packing today is one of our great American in- 
dustries from the viewpoint of value of its finished 
products and its outlay for livestock. It performs unique 
services. On one hand it supplies a cash market for meat 
animals every trading day of the year. On the other 
it makes available, in every city, town and remote 
hamlet, healthful and life-sustaining meat products. 
These are turned out in modern and efficient plants 
under conditions of almost surgical cleanliness. For these services it re- 
ceives, per pound of product handled, compensation so small as to be incon- 
sequential in influencing livestock markets or retail prices. 

To have witnessed, chronicled and lived through these formative years; 
to have had even a very small part in the progress of the meat packing in- 
dustry; to have known and worked with leaders of the industry and plant 
executives, has indeed been a privilege. 


To hundreds of packers, sausage manufacturers, renderers, brokers, equip- 
ment manufacturers and supply men, and to my colleagues and co-workers 
who cooperated and worked with me during my editorship, I take this occa- 
sion to convey appreciation and gratitude. 

Great as the industry has become there is much to be done. Problems of 
production and merchandising must be solved and many educational tasks 
lie ahead. Science is moving rapidly. The industry should be alert to apply 
developments and discoveries which will enable packers to improve their 
service to consumers and livestock producers. 


In the future as in the past, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will carry on to 
the best of its ability. Its aims and policies, which have been developed and 
made evident through the years, will be carried forward steadfastly for the 








ity until 1919. At that time, Mr. von 
Schrenk advanced to the presidency of 
the publication, a post he filled with 
characteristic thor- 
oughness and vigor 
until his untimely 
death in October, 
1932. A_ public- 
spirited citizen of 
broad interests and 
varied talents, he 
was a member of 
the bar and be- 
longed to numerous 
social and philan- 
thropic organiza- 
tions. Friend and 
confident of many 
a meat trade execu- 
tive, a regular at- 
tendant at packers’ 
conventions despite his numerous other 
activities, Mr. von Schrenk devoted the 
same close attention to the industry’s 
progress as he accorded other interests 


O. VON SCHRENK 


to which he considered himself obli- 
gated. 


For 37 of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER’S 50 years, Paul I. Aldrich, now 
president and editor emeritus of the 
publication, was active in shaping its 
policies. Under his capable manage- 
ment, the magazine faithfully recorded 
the meat industry’s principal develop- 
ments of the period, and played a lead- 
ing part in pointing the way to plant 
modernization, product improvements 
and to improved methods of meat mer- 
chandising. 


In token of his long service to the 
industry, Mr. Aldrich was presented 
with an illuminated scroll at the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute convention in Oc- 
tober, 1940. Presented by George A. 
Schmidt, chairman of the Institute’s 
board of directors, the scroll was signed 
by members of the board and many 
other friends of Mr. Aldrich. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has been 
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particularly fortunate throughout its 
history in that no reorganization or 
fundamental change of ownership has 
marred the original course mapped by 


A. W.B. LAFFEY R. voN SCHRENK 
its founders. This characteristic is ex- 
emplified by its present management. 
Alfred W. B. Laffey, vice president and 
general manager of the organization, 
who has been connected with the pub- 
lishing business for more than 15 years, 
has been associated with the publication 
for eight years. His intimate under- 
standing of how the meat industry op- 
erates and what it requires in equip- 
ment, supplies and services stems from 
his close contact with the trade over a 
long period. After more than five years 
of participation in all phases of the 
magazine’s activities, during which he 
acquired a broad conception of its opera- 
tions and services, Richard von Schrenk, 
son of the late Otto von Schrenk, now 
fills the key executive post of assistant 
to the president. 

In February, 1940, Mr. Aldrich re- 
tired from his active duties as editor, 
turning over the reins to J. B. Gray, 
formerly engineering editor of the pub- 
lication, who had 
been on the edi- 
torial staff for 
more than ten 
years. In his capac- 
ity as engineering 
editor, Mr. Gray 
developed THE 
NATIONAL  PROVI- 
SIONER STEAM AND 
POWER SAVING 
SERVICE, through 
which packers were 
aroused to the im- 
portant savings 
possible through 
power plant mod- 
ernization. He was 
also a pioneer in demonstrating the ap- 
plication of air conditioning to meat 
plant operations. 


With the growth of local, state and 
federal legislation directed at the meat 
industry prior to and following the turn 
of the century, the need of a national 
organization of meat packers, able to 
present a united industry front on mat- 
ters of vital importance, became in- 
creasingly apparent. Long a leading ex- 
ponent of such an organization, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER saw its efforts 
rewarded in October, 1906, when the 
nation’s leading packers assembled at 
the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago. Out 


J. B. GRAY 
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of that meeting emerged the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, forerunner 
of the present American Meat Institute, 
with Gen. Michael Ryan of the Cincin- 
nati Abattoir Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
its first president. THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER was made official organ of the 
association—a distinction it still retains 
—and its business manager, George L. 
McCarthy, was named secretary. 


Mr. McCarthy had begun his con- 
nection with the magazine in 1900 as its 
associate editor, soon transferring his 
activities to the 
business depart- 
ment. Here he be- 
came business 
manager of THE 
NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, quickly 
taking his place as 
one of the most 
widely known and 
best liked men in 
the meat industry. 
Recognized as the 
founder of the 
A. M. P. A. Mr. 
McCarthy con- 
tinued to serve as 
its secretary and 
guiding spirit. On the death of Dr. 
Senner in 1908, he became president 
of the company publishing the Pro- 
visioner, a position he filled with dis- 
tinction until his death in June, 1918. 

Having maintained an office in Chi- 
cago for a number of years while con- 
tinuing to publish in New York, the 
publication transferred its headquarters 


G. McCARTHY 





A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Alonzo Newton Benn, former 
vice president and general man- 
ager of G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, paid the following tribute 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on 
its fiftieth anniversary. 


The National Provisioner. 
With readers o’er the earth, 

Has long since proved beyond a doubt 
A magazine of worth; 

By printing much important news 
Of value to the trade, 

And telling of experiments 
Which prove of special aid. 


One’s early anniversaries 
Don’t truly mean a lot, 
But ere we reach our two-score-ten 
Hard battles have been fought; 
Offensive and defensive fights 
To aid a splendid cause, 
Or rid ourselves or businesses 
Of flagrant faults or flaws. 


No business prospers fifty years 
That has been badly run; 

Sustained success can only come 
When work has been well done: 

And this requires well-thought-out plans 
And vision wise and sane, 

For management that lacks these things 
Can’t true success attain. 


Success in business or in life 
Means not a lot of wealth, 
But that our goods or services 
Give comfort, joy or health 
To those who buy the things we sell 
Well worth the price they pay; 
And let us live as live we should 
And save a bit each day. 


The National Provisioner 
I’ve read since ‘‘Ninety-One,’ 
And I'll continue reading it 
Until life’s sands are run; 
And I bespeak for younger men 
The aid it’s been to me, 
So they’ll have cause to celebrate 
Its Diamond Jubilee. 
—Alonzo Newton Benn 











to the Illinois city in August, 1919, in 
order to maintain closer contact with 
the trade. “Chicago is the logical as 
well as the geographical center of the 
meat packing industry,” it stated in an 
editorial, “and the owners of this pub- 
lication believe that it can best serve 
the trade under the new arrangement.” 
First issue of the magazine published 
in Chicago was that of October 4, 1919, 


On October 22, 1923, at the request of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Mar. 
KET SERVICE was inaugurated. “This 
new feature,” explained the magazine, 
“is an extension of the service already 
given the industry through the news, 
technical and trade developments of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, including 
the furnishing of practical information, 
market charts, test forms, cost analyses 
and other features.” Mailed daily at the 
close of trading, the service supplied 
market prices and the trend of trading 
in provisions, lard, tallow and greases, 
sausage materials and other commodi- 
ties of interest to the industry. From its 
inception, and for 14 years thereafter, 
the service was headed by the late 
Thomas E. Hanley, a man widely known 
to the industry. 

E. T. Nolan, whose experience in the 
meat packing field admirably fitted him 
for the position, became affiliated with 
the market service shortly after it was 
started. Building upon the firm founda- 
tion laid down by Mr. Hanley, Mr. 
Nolan and C. H. Bowman, co-editor, 
have constantly broadened its coverage 
and service to the trade, causing it to 
be recognized as the most reliable mar- 
ket authority in this field. Through its 
intensive, accurate reporting, meat 
plant executives in all parts of the 
nation are able to buy and sell profit- 
ably, basing their transactions on de- 
pendable knowledge of market condi- 
tions. 

In September, 1940, C. Robert Moul- 
ton, authority in the fields of packing- 
house science, nutrition and meat re- 
search, and an author and teacher asso- 
ciated with the meat industry for many 
years, joined the editorial staff as con- 
sulting editor. Dr. Moulton, who was 
head of the department of nutrition 
of the American Meat Institute for more 
than ten years, immediately began to 
contribute to the magazine timely, au- 
thoritative articles on packinghouse 
chemistry and other vital technical 
topics. At the present time, he is writ- 
ing a series of articles on the composi- 
tion and nutritive qualities of the vari- 
ous vitamins. This series is one of the 
most penetrating and useful discussions 
of the subject to appear in any trade 
journal in this country. 

Since its inception, the management 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has been 
a firm believer in the principle of paid 
circulation, and nothing has occurred 
during the publication’s history to alter 
the conviction that this policy pays the 
best dividends to both reader and ad- 
vertiser. The magazine has been a 
continuous member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations since 1924 and a 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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STATUS OF INDUSTRY WHEN 
PROVISIONER WAS FOUNDED 


defined four development stages of 

the meat packing industry: These 
are: 
1) The era of the country slaughter- 
house; 2) The pre-refrigeration age of 
winter slaughtering and packing; 3) 
The period when natural ice was used 
as the refrigerating medium and year 
‘round operations became possible; 4) 
The period beginning with the accept- 
ance of mechanical refrigeration by the 
industry. 

It was during the period from 1880 
to 1890 just prior to the general adop- 
tion of mechanical refrigeration, that 
meat packing developed into an industry 
in the true sense of the word. As late 
as 1880 practically no mechanical equip- 
ment was in use, buildings were ill- 
suited to the purposes of meat process- 
ing, sanitary facilities were inadequate 
and little thought was given to the sci- 
entific aspects of the business or to the 
prevention of the large losses which 
were inevitable under the existing con- 
ditions. 


Mechanical Aids in 1891 


By 1891, however, the year in which 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER came into 
being, the more progressive plants were 
equipped with power-operated ma- 
chines, including hoists, dehairers, ren- 
dering tanks, presses, silent cutters, 
grinders, stuffers, etc. Scientific meth- 
ods were being developed; methods of 
processing and utilizing by-products 
had been devised; sanitation and 
processing efficiency were subjects of 
much discussion; exports were an im- 
portant source of income; canning was 
well on the way to becoming a profitable 
adjunct of the business, and the design 
and construction of buildings suited to 
industry needs were being studied. 

In 1894 the publishers of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER issued a di- 
rectory and hand book of the meat and 
provision trade and their allied indus- 
tries. From this we learn that at this 
early date “the meat and provision 
trade taken in its entirety (and inclu- 
sive of its numerous allied industries) 
is without doubt the largest and most 
Important in the United States. The 
value of livestock, meat and meat 
products throughout all its various 
ramifications exceeds that of any other 
business in the country. 

“In addition to supplying the daily 
needs of a great nation of 70,000,000 
People, the meat and provision indus- 
tries contribute very largely to the ex- 
port trade of the United States, as ap- 
pears from the following figures culled 
from the latest corrected returns of the 
Government Bureau of Statistics. Ac- 
cording to these returns, total value of 
domestic exports for the year ended 


Ges meat industry historians have 
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Meat Industry of 
1891 Recreated 


This is the first of several arti- 
cles describing the meat packing 
industry of 50 years ago. Others 
will appear in. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER from time to time 
during the remainder of 1941, the 
magazine’s golden anniversary 
year. Another series, the first 
article of which also is published 
in this issue, sketches the history 
of the industry by episodes from 
1891, the year in which THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER was founded, 
to the present time. The first arti- 
cle covers the period from 1891 to 
1895. 











December 31, 1894 was $807,312,953, of 
which amount $573,684,474 was credited 
to agriculture, under which meats and 
provisions were classified. Animals and 
animal products aggregate a grand 
total of $198,553,641.” 

In 1894 there were 611 establishments 
engaged in wholesale slaughtering and 
packing. These had an aggregate capi- 
tal of $98,190,766, turned out products 
valued at $433,252,315 and employed 
34,601 male workers. 

Number of wholesale slaughtering 
houses (where no packing was done) 


was 507; capital, $18,696,738, and value 
of products, $128,359,253. 

Sausage manufacturers (apart from 
packers) had 240 establishments capi- 
talized at $1,128,562 with production 
valued at $3,055,367. 


The separate industry of refined lard 
making engaged 17 factories with capi- 
tal of $3,898,215 and product value of 
$15,474,848. 


Tallow and grease manufacturers 
numbered 238 with capital of $4,336,193 
and output valued at $7,474,911. 


Lard oil factories were seven in num- 
ber. They had a combined capital of 
$481,000 and an annual production 
valued at $1,181,613. 


In 1891 what were then characterized 
as “gigantic” packinghouses were op- 
erating in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha 
and other cities. Armour and Company, 
then as now one of the larger com- 
panies, issued the following information 
on its operations for the year ended 
April 1, 1891: Total distributive sales, 
$66,000,000; hogs killed, 1,714,000; 
cattle killed, 712,000; sheep killed, 413,- 
000; employes, 7,900; wages paid, $3,- 
800,000; number of refrigerator cars in 
service, 2,250. 

John P. Squires & Co., Boston, 
slaughtered 800,000 hogs in 1894; 
Henry Muhs, Paterson, N. J., 30,000; 
Henry Kohrs, Davenport, Ia., 6,500; 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
6,000. Other firms which are now im- 


PACKERS’ RAW MATERIAL IN THE 90’S 


Cattle pens at the Chicago yards. There was much agitation at this time for better 
quality beef and packers were urging producers to improve their herds. The animals 
shown here appear to be thin range stock, mostly horned. 
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portant factors in meat packing were 
just getting under way, including the 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., 
Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz. and 
the Cudahy Packing Co. 

At the time THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER became the publication of the 
meat industry, the cattle industry was 
just beginning to recover from a decade 
of overexpansion. In spite of the large 
foreign demand for American beef and 
cattle, the cattle business grew too fast 
and prices dropped until fancy natives 
brought only $4.75 in July, 1887. The 
result was a decline in quality and 
packers in 1890 were complaining of the 
large proportion of degenerate breeds 
of weakly, ill-shaped and half-fed cattle 
in the runs. There was a general de- 
mand for better grade stock. 

“The demand for well-bred and well- 
fed cattle both at home and abroad al- 
ways continues,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER said, “and such, even in dull 
times, invariably command remunera- 
tive prices. It is for the breeder and 
feeder, therefore, to improve the breeds, 
and generally also, to take adequate 
time to prepare for the market a 
greater number of steers which will 
pass into the first class of merit. The 
standing favorite is latterly a handy- 
weight steer of from 1,200 to 1,400 lbs.” 


Problems of the Day 


Good quality hogs were plentiful and 
predictions were being made that the 
lard hog, which then comprised the 
large percentage of the runs would be 
displaced by hard-boned, stronger- 
framed animals with more and finer 
grained lean and less fat. “The new 
demand at home and abroad,” THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER said, “is for 
finer-flavored and leaner hams and 
bacon cut from hogs of medium weight 
and size.” 


Another problem which bothered 
packers of that day was rather wide 





HOG COOLER IN EARLY CHICAGO MEAT PLANT 


Note large size of animals and the distance between rails. Heads were not removed and 
carcasses were not split before going into chill room. 


fluctuations in hog runs. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was endeavoring to 
work out plans for a hog survey. Hog 
cholera was a serious threat, and every- 
one in the meat industry hoped that in- 
oculation experiments being made at 
LaSalle, Ill., would point the way to 
control of the disease. 


On July 1, 1891, there were 50,600,000 
hogs in the country, “almost as many 
hogs as people.” During the first five 
weeks of the 1891 summer packing sea- 
son, Kansas City packers slaughtered 
150,000 hogs, an average of 30,000 per 
week. During the last week of this 
period Kansas City received 11,244 
cattle, 199 calves, 56,000 hogs and 8,989 
sheep. The following table shows winter 


























BEEF DRESSING METHODS OF 50 YEARS AGO 
Operations as practiced in plant of Cudahy Bros. Co. a half century ago. 
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packing of hogs throughout the West 
over a six-year period, with average 
cost per 100 lbs.: 


Number 
of Hogs Average 
Year Killed Cost 
| em BIO 
1888-89 5,483,852 
SED tnscghe thexsseedanad 6,663,802 
SEE dang s no0'.e dn commen ad 8,173,126 
TREE wwescccveccccvesoous 7,761,216 x 
SID: -wcdtenveconnecesssens 4,663,520 6.54 


Packinghouse selling methods had 
been well developed by the larger 
packers in 1891. Branch houses were 
employed and car routes were being 
started. Salesmen called on retailers 
and wholesalers, but warm weather dis- 
tribution of fresh meat, except for re- 
frigerator car delivery, was restricted 
to areas close to the plant. 


Popular Cured Cuts 


The small packer depended princi- 
pally on local trade for disposal of his 


fresh meats. Product which could not 
be sold locally was cured and distributed 
through wholesale provision dealers. 
Short rib middles, short cut hams and 
New York shoulders were the principal 
domestic cuts made at the time, accord- 
ing to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
“These cuts are, after all, the most 
sensible ones and suit both packer and 
consumer better than the sterotyped ex- 
port cuts such as long cut hams, square 
shoulders, Cumberland middles, York- 
shire middles, etc.” 

Among the other cuts made were 
short rib middles, English short rib 
middles,, long clear middles, extra long 
clear middles, long rib middles, Staf- 
fordshire middles, Dublin middles, 
Stretford middles, Birmingham middles, 
short clear sides, extra short clear sides, 
Wiltshire sides, clear bellies, short fat 
backs, long fat backs, Boston and square 
shoulders, skinned shoulders and pork 
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BUT EVEN A MICROSCOPE CAN’T 
FIND HAIR THAT’S NOT THERE! 


For every last bristle, and the roots, 
too, are gone when you put your 





pork through a BRISGO dehairing. 


Hard-to-sell buyers, who'd never have 
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given your pork a second glance, will 
be all eyes for that beautiful schoolpig 
complexion. They’ll clamor for your 
pork—so clean, smooth, and easy to sell. 


BRISGO helps pork packers get top 
prices. Added to that profit, are the 
savings you can make with this simple, 
fast, modern method. No wonder sales 


of BRISGO’D pork have grown by 


leaps and bounds. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
910 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send information about BRISGO 


Name. 





Company. 





Street 





City. 








loins. The latter cut was described as 
the “back of the hog with backbone and 
rib left in. Hogs are usually split, espe- 
cially for pork loins, the backbone being 
split down the center, leaving feather 
on each loin. Extra pork loin includes 
top part or butt of shoulder.” 

Mess pork was a popular product. It 
“consisted of rough sides chopped cross- 
wise, say into five pieces, and packed at 
190 lbs. to the barrel with 35 lbs. of 
coarse salt. Usually a layer of Turks’ 
Island salt is placed at top and bottom 
of barrel to keep up strength of pickle. 
Must be packed regular run of hog— 
that is, equal quantities flank and 
shoulder and pieces—not over 16 pieces 
to barrel. May be delivered soon as 
packed winter season, November 1 to 
March 1. Some packers use a little fine 
salt and saltpeter, and rub each piece 
as packed.” 


The following table of prices of mess 
pork from 1888 to 1893 is interesting 
when compared with the table of prices 
for hogs during this period. 


MESS PORK, RANGE OF PRICES 


Lowest 
Price 
Year in 
BEE vcvedeuws Dec. 


Range Highest 
of price Price 
for Year in 


11,60-24.00 May 
8.35-13.37 Oct. 
7.50-13.62 Apr. 
7.45-13.00 May 
9.25-15.08 Dee. 
10.25-21.80 May 

There were 240 manufacturers of sau- 
sage in 1894. However, packers appar- 
ently did not realize the profit possibili- 
ties in these products as THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER urged more of them to en- 
gage in the business. “Sausage making 
is fast becoming one of the leading fea- 
tures and the demand for sausage 
products is increasing. Every packing- 
house ought to be fitted with all the 
modern appliances for the manufacture 
of these products. Such an outlay would 
be a very profitable investment and 
doubly so when guts, casings, stomachs, 
etc. are prepared on the premises. 
Cleanliness ought to be one of the lead- 
ing features in the sausage depart- 
ment.” 

There were some sausage manufac- 
turers who advertised “a full line of 
German and French sausage” but 
variety was limited in most plants. Pork 
sausage and bologna were the volume 
items, but liver sausage, headcheese, 





UNITED DRESSED 
BEEF PLANT 


This packinghouse 
was placed in opera- 
tion in June, 1893. It 
had a floor area of 
about 15 acres. In- 
cluded among the 
equipment, according 
to The National Pro- ! 
visioner, was “a whole 
battery of boilers, two 
immense engines and 
two ice machines with 
a capacity of 150 tons. 
A complete system of 
electric lighting per- 
vades entire premises.” 











tongue sausage, summer sausage, beef 
sausage and frankfurt sausage were 
also made. Chipped beef, extract of beef, 
corned beef and mince meat were spe- 
cialties made in a few plants. 

With the increasing demand for sau- 
sage it was natural that more attention 
should be given to casing cleaning. Sev- 


ment where through ignorance or 
neglect great losses may be sustained.” 
Then as now, both edible and inedible 
products were produced. The former 
consisted of tallow, stearine, prime 
steam lard, kettle rendered leaf lard, 
neutral lard, kettle rendered lard and 
compound lard. Inedible products were 








ROHE & BRO. 
PLANT IN 1892 


The company was es- 
tablished in 1857. This 
illustration of the plant 
was taken from Volume 
2 of The National Pro- 
visioner. The business 
was located at 264 West 
33d st., New York City. 
The company described 
itself as “pork and beef 
packers, lard refiners 
and curers.” 








eral large casing houses existed, in- 
cluding Berth Levi & Co., and S. Oppen- 
heimer & Co. of New York City, who 
had branches in many foreign coun- 
tries and some of the larger packers 
had casing departments. Most plants, 
however, sold their green guts to the 
large casing firms. 

The “tank department” was described 
in 1894 as “one of the most important, 
critical and remunerative branches of 
the pork packing industry—a depart- 








FIRST PLANT OF CUDAHY BROS. CO. 


This drawing shows the packinghouse taken over by Cudahy Bros. Co. from the John 
Plankinton Co. in 1888. It was in the Menominee Valley in Milwaukee’s packingtown. 


white, yellow and brown grease, dried 
blood, stick, tankage and raw and steam 
bones. 


There is little comment in the early 
issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on 
lard merchandising. Both export and 
domestic demand were good, and there 
appears to have been no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the product at profitable 
prices. Prices ranged from 5.47c to 
13.20c per lb. during the period from 
1888 to 1893. 


There was considerable discussion of 
lard production methods, however, and 
there was also much agitation for a 
better and more uniform product. Much 
emphasis was placed on melting point 
as being the characteristic of greatest 
value. At this early date it had been 
determined that the melting point of the 
fat of the hog varies with the part of 
the body from which the fat is taken 
and ranges from about 30 degs. to about 
41 degs. C. 

“While the melting point cannot be 
taken as a certain indication of the 
purity of lard,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER said, “nevertheless a wide vari- 
ation from 40 degs. in the melting point 
of lard should lead at least to a suspicion 
of its genuineness, or that it was made 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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1891 to 1895 Was Eventful Period For 
U. S. Meat Packing Industry 


TIONAL PROVISIONER was founded, 

the meat packing industry had 
passed through the stage of great and 
rapid expansion and was consolidating 
or “shaking down” into much the same 
form in which it operates today. While 
not static, the industry’s development 
was no longer dynamic and future 
change was to be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. 

The packer was no longer a pork 
packer; he was a meat packer who 
slaughtered, processed and distributed 
fresh and cured meats of all kinds in all 
seasons over counties, states, countries 
and continents. The bonds of season 
and climate had been broken and the 
“battle of dressed beef” had been won, 
although its echoes were still heard. 


The relationship under which the 
midwestern and western livestock pro- 
ducing areas and meat packing plants 
supplied less agricultural sections with 
much of their meat had been well estab- 
lished. The industry was concentrating 
in many of the midwestern market 
cities where it now holds a prominent 
place; the old centers, such as Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore and other eastern points 
were losing or had lost some of their 
importance. 


B: 1891, the year when THE Na- 


Prominent Firms of the Day 


Two of the meat packing companies 
which are major factors in the industry 
today—Swift & Company and Armour 
and Company—were lusty young giants 
in the nineties. The branch house sys- 
tem was new but was growing rapidly. 
The Cudahy Packing Co. and a number 
of now important independent and Corn 
Belt packers were entering the busi- 
ness; other firms, including Kingan & 
Co., John Morrell & Co., John P. Squire 
& Co., H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Kohrs 
Packing Co. and T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
were already “veterans”. 

Several meat packing concerns prom- 
inent at the beginning of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century—G. H. Ham- 
mond Co. and Nelson Morris & Co. (as 
well as some of the smaller firms men- 
tioned above)—now form a part of or- 
ganizations with which they once com- 
peted. 


Government Regulation 


American packers were meat sup- 
pliers for Great Britain and much of 
continental Europe in the nineties, ex- 
porting huge quantities of cured and 
— meat and large numbers of live 
cattle, 


_ A “tegulatory ferment” was working 
in the United States in the eighties and 
nineties and packers could not escape 
its legislative manifestations. Both 
their sanitary standards and their gen- 
eral business conduct came under pub- 
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lic suspicion and a long chain of monop- 
oly investigations, suits and regulatory 
measures was begun. Federal meat in- 
spection was first established in 1890, 
but was voluntary and applied only to 
product for export. 


Other details of the “status of the 
meat packing industry in 1891,” which 
will orient the reader in time and space, 
will be found on page 17 of this anni- 
versary issue. 

The following episodic history of the 
meat packing industry from 1891 to 
1895 has been compiled from the files of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and other 
sources. It is not a detailed account of 
all developments during the period, but 
does outline some of the more important 
happenings in each year. It is intended 
to give the highlights and atmosphere 
of the time rather than to serve as a 
history. The nine five-year periods fol- 
lowing will be treated in a similar man- 
ner in future issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER during its golden anni- 
versary year. 


1891 


The first issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER was published on April 11. 


First federal inspection began on May 
12 at Eastman & Co. abattoir, New 
York, on cattle for export. 


Swift, Armour, Morris and Libby 
planned to build yards and plants at 
Tolleston, Ill. (south of Chicago) in con- 
troversy with Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Co.; later decided to continue 


operations at Chicago after concessions 
by yards company. 

Mechanical refrigeration was being 
adopted widely with packer action stim- 
ulated by failure of the 1889-90 ice har- 
vest. 


Butchers’ National Protective Asso- 
ciation decided to establish stock yards 
and meat plants in the Southwest; hav- 
ing failed in its fight against dressed 
beef, the group planned to compete with 
Swift, Armour, Morris and Hammond. 

Cudahy Bros. Co. completed plans for 
new plant at Buckhorn, Wis., seven 
miles south of Milwaukee. 


Prominent packer indicted for ob- 
taining rebates from Nickel Plate rail- 
road. 

Rath Packing Co. incorporated and 
construction of plant at Waterloo, Ia., 
begun. 

Arnold Bros., Chicago, incorporated 
by Herman, Theodore and Adolph Ar- 
nold (firm started as a retail establish- 
ment in 1868). 

Germany barred importation of 
American pork, holding that U. S. in- 
spection was inadequate. 

Armour-Cudahy pork packing com- 
pany of Omaha planned new plant at 
East St. Louis. 

Imperial Packing Co. (now Beech- 
Nut Packing Co.) founded and adver- 
tised sliced bacon packed in 1-lb. boxes. 
(This may have been first so handled.) 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1891: 
4,687,000 cattle; 21,999,000 hogs, and 
5,741,000 sheep and lambs. Exports: 


ARNOLD BROS. PLANT AND FORCE IN 1890 


The company operated a retail store on Chicago’s west side, processed meats and manu- 
factured sausage. It was incorporated in 1891 and is now a unit of Swift & Company. 
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681,222,000 lbs. pork; 498,344,000 lbs. 
lard; 395,540,000 lbs. beef, and 12,000 


cattle. 
1892 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER advo- 
cated pure food legislation (“better the 
kind we want than the kind we don’t 
want’) and standards of identity for 
lard to distinguish it from lard com- 
pound. Pure lard price was low and 
trade in doldrums as result of sharp 
competition from compounds. 

New Cudahy Packing Co. of Omaha 
planned branch system with first houses 
at Manhattanville, New York City and 
Providence. 

Union Stock Yards completed at San 
Francisco. 

J. P. Squire & Co. celebrated fiftieth 
anniversary; in 1892 employed 1,000 
men with annual payroll of $700,000 
and 800,000-hog volume. 

Schwarzschild & Sulzberger plant at 
45th and ist ave., New York City, 
burned and rebuilding started. 


International Packing & Provision 
Co. formed at Chicago by T. E. Wells 
Co., International Packing Co., Allerton 
Packing Co., John Cudahy, Hately Bros. 
and Jones and Stiles. 


Armour, Libby and Reid Murdoch 
sued by American Preservers Co. for 
alleged use of latter firm’s mince meat 
recipe. 


At the request of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, the federal gov- 
ernment established a meat inspection 
bureau at its plant. 


Iron beams were used throughout in 
construction of the new Armour depot 
at Meriden, Conn. 


Shortage in connection with Wright- 
Cudahy corner in ribs on Chicago Board 
of Trade estimated at 10,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 Ibs. with big pork packers re- 
ported to be “‘squeezees” at 2@4c lb. 

Wholesale dealers in dressed beef met 
in St. Paul and agreed to give retailers 
only one week credit. 

Tammany Hall advertisement in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER offered Grover 
Cleveland as the Democratic candidate 
for president and Adlai E. Stevenson 
for vice president. 

Philip D. Armour founded Armour 
Institute at Chicago for education of 
“head, hand and heart.” 

Cudahy Packing Co. increased daily 
capacity of Omaha plant and purchased 
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Boasting the advantage of being located on a deep river front and two railroads, the 

Philadelphia Packing and Provision Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was comprised of a beef 

storage house, a beef slaughter house and a small slaughter house, machine and boiler 
houses, plus stables and a feed house. 


Ed. Haakinson & Co. plant at Sioux 
City, Ia., with daily capacity of 4,000 
hogs. 

A. W. Armour, a member of the meat 
packing family, passed away. 

Swift & Company established a plant 
at East St. Louis. 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1892: 
5,206,000 cattle; 20,519,000 hogs, and 
6,038,000 sheep and lambs. Exports: 
665,491,000 lbs. pork; 460,046,000 Ibs. 
lard; 378,741,000 lbs. beef, and 2,000 
cattle. 


VIEW OF A KILLING FLOOR 


Pictured in an advertisement by J. W. 
Moyer, Philadelphia, Pa. in the June 10, 
1893, issue of The National Provisioner. 
The company made “common sense” 
hangers and switches. Note wheelbarrow 
in position to receive viscera under third 
carcass from right and holding pens at left. 


1893 


Lady microscopists started to ex- 
amine export pork for trichina at Kan- 
sas City. 

John P. Squire, head and founder of 
John P, Squire & Co., died. 

John Cudahy and Charles Wright 
sold out their pork holdings on the 
Chicago Board of Trade at good profit 
without breaking price. Wright was 
estimated to have made $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

N. K. Fairbanks attempted to run a 
corner on lard. 


Rise in lard prices early in 1893, and 
the later reduction in consumer buying 
power, proved a boon to the cheaper 
compound and a good market was estab- 
lished for this product. 


Armour and Company installed an 
electrical power plant at Chicago, gen- 
erating 100-lb. steam in six boilers to 
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To The National Provisioner 


CONGRATULATIONS 


On Your Fiftieth Anniversary! 


I i X-Moy (eo (-3- ao belo MN (ob dof -3-) ab 11100 4-5 4-Ee) a 
cold storage doors -remembering 
the long, faithful service rendered 
by The National Provisioner to all 
associated with the important 
jololed obelombelol ttle a en->.44-selo Meloy elepaotare 
lations on your completion of fifty 


years of service. 


May your future bring the rich 


rewards your past merits! 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


AMISON- 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 
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drive engines connected to 550-volt d.c. 
and 1100-volt generators. 

“Beef pools” were reported to have 
been established by large packers to 
prevent recurrent gluts and shortages 
in various markets. 

Phoenix Packing Co., Kansas City, 
was purchased by Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger, cattle shippers and beef ex- 
porters of New York. 

Omaha operations of G. H. Hammond 
Co. were speeded up to offset a strike 
among butchers in the firm’s Hammond, 
Ind., plant. 

Swift & Company purchased two 200- 
ton refrigerating machines and three 
Corliss engines from Vilter Mfg. Co.; 
Morris purchased a 200-ton refrigerat- 
ing plant. 

Many meat packers participated in 
and attended the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893 in Chicago. 

The American meat packing industry 
suffered keenly in the panic of 1893, 
precipitated by the decline in-the coun- 
try’s gold reserve. Provision prices had 
been held up during the spring and 
early summer through the manipulation 
of a clique operating in the wheat and 
provision futures markets. As banks, 
trust companies and business houses 
failed, and money became tight, the 
speculators lost their control of the 
markets. Individual losses were great, 
particularly that of John Cudahy. 

Work was commenced on a five-story 
building to house operations of Cudahy 
Packing Co. at Los Angeles. 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1893: 
16,368,000 hogs; sheep and lambs, 7,125,- 
000; cattle, 5,190,000. Exports: Pork, 
527,309,000 lbs.; lard, 365,694;000 lbs.; 
beef, 344,707,000 lbs., and cattle, 3,000 
head. 


1894 


Cudahy Bros. Co. handled 548,000 
hogs, 203,000 cattle and 22,000 sheep 
in 1893 with sales of $22,327,622. 


New ante mortem federal inspection 
of hogs for export and interstate trade 
started at Chicago. 


Copartnership of Underwood & Co. 
dissolved with business. continued under 
name of Viles & Robbins. The firm 
owned the Omaha Packing Co. at South 
Omaha and the Allerton plant in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Kingan & Co., Ltd., Indianapolis, 
claimed in a suit with the Belt Railroad 
& Stockyards Co. that the firm was a 
subject of Queen Victoria and an Irish 
corporation which could not be sued in 
the United States. 

Anti-butterine legislation was intro- 
duced in many state legislatures and 
existing laws pressed in Minnesota, 
New York, etc. 

American dressed beef, said THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, was the govern- 
ing factor in the English market. 

Pennsylvania Packing & Provision 
Co. installed one of the new improved 
Lowry hog scrapers. 


Armour and Swift were competing 
briskly and offering their dressed beef 
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FORT WORTH 
PACKING CO. 


The plant started oper- 
ations at Fort Worth, 
Tex., on November 21, 
1890. Geo. M. Barnum 
was the general man- 
ager. Up to May 1, 
1891, the company 
killed 65,000 hogs, 
5,000 cattle and 2,500 
sheep. The firm’s lard 


became famous. 











at Lockport, N. Y., as low as 4%c lb. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER passed 
on an inquiry “who is the oldest packer 
in the trade?” from Coffin, Fletcher & 
Co. (1840) of Indianapolis. Washington 
Butcher Co. (1760) of Philadelphia was 
advanced as a likely candidate. 


Armour and Company opened branch- 
es at Galesburg, Randall and Spring- 
field, Ill. 


The Secretary of Agriculture assured 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER that he 
would seek legislation preventing the 
nation’s only horse meat processor from 
selling his product domestically. 


New Plankinton Packing Co. began 
operations at Milwaukee with William 
Plankinton as president and Fred Bur- 
rows as vice president. The firm had a 
capital of $500,000. 


Echoes of the old fight on dressed 
beef were seen in an inquiry from a 
Pennsylvania meat dealer asking 
whether “western dressed beef is em- 
balmed at the time of slaughter.” 


Bituminous coal strikes caused a shut- 
down of the canning departments of 
Nelson Morris & Co. and Armour and 
Company at Chicago. 

Shipment of livestock and meat 
throughout the Midwest and East was 
tied up by the great Pullman-Railroad 
strike. Chicago’s meat packing industry 
was paralyzed until the federal govern- 
ment enjoined railroad employes from 


interfering with interstate commerce 
and troops were used against the strik- 
ers. Stock yards area tracks were 
cleared by the IHinois National Guard 
under cover of Gatling guns. A general 
strike call by the Knights of Labor 
pulled some butchers out of the Armour, 
Swift and Morris plants. During the 
strike local Chicago meat deliveries 
were practically halted; Swift office 
workers loaded and guarded 200 wagons 
going downtown. After the strike the 
packers found it impossible to rehire 
all available men; a number of colored 
workers were hired for the first time 
since 1886. 


Butchers in East St. Louis and Omaha 
packing plants went on strike; state 
militia was sent into the Omaha area, 

Cincinnati Abattoir Co. enlarged its 
canned meat department and added can 
making facilities. 

The German government placed an 
embargo on American meat products 
and cattle, supposedly in retaliation 
against U. S. tariff policy. 

Nelson Morris was indicted in Chi- 
cago on charge of receiving rebates 
from the Santa Fe. 

The Secretary of Agriculture told 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER that amend- 
ment of the inspection law was neces- 
sary to allow the B. A. I. to order 
trichinous hogs destroyed. 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1894: 
5,190,000 cattle; 21,270,000 hogs, and 
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FLOURISHING PLANT IN ITS DAY 


Home of the Jersey City Packing Co., Jersey City, N. J. The company was organ- 
ized in 1886 with a capital of $600,000. The National Provisioner of 1891 de- 
scribed the company as a “striking example of rapid and substantial progress.” 
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1877-1941 


64 YEARS 


PROGRESS 


WITH 





PRESCO PRODUCTS 





O THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on the occasion of its 

50th ANNIVERSARY, we extend congratulations. During the 
past half century “The Magazine of the Meat Packing Industry” has 
led the way through progressive leadership. Since our founding in 
1877, we, too, have pioneered in new developments beneficial to the 
progress of the industry . . . winning and holding our leadership all 
through the years by maintaining high quality and dependable service. 


THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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With almost every packer telling the butcher that his beef 
is good ... and priced right . . . what can the butcher do 
but pick by chance? And selling by “chance” is the 


slowest, most costly way for you to build business. 
) : : 


Now if you had Tenderay Beef, you would be the packer 
with the distinctive, hard hitting sales story. Retailers 
would have good reason for remembering your sales 
points, good reason for buying. Because 
with Tenderay Beef, you would have 
really better beef—tender and juicy 
every time; you would have the beef 
that is advertised; the beef you could 
merchandise and SELL—faster and at 


better profits! 


TENDERAY DEPARTMENT MM! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, 





You say you know that, BUT ... Ah, then you don't 
know the whole story, because if you did, there would 
be no “but’s” in your thinking. Tenderay is winning 
new business and new profits for other packers now—right 


now. Tenderay can do big things for you, too. 


And now’s the time for you to do something about 
Tenderay. Send us a telegram—collect—saying you'd 
like to know all the fascinating facts 
about Tenderay. We'll call right back 
and arrange a meeting, at your conven- 
ience. Then you'll find out the real 
facts—and you'll want Tenderay your 
self. Wire now, there’s no obligation, 


naturally, 
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gation, 


8,109,000 sheep and lambs. Exports: 






568,373,000 Ibs. pork; 447,567,000 Ibs. 
lard; 313,768,000 lbs. beef, and 2,000 


head of cattle. 
1895 


Armour and other packers, after buy- 
ing heavily throughout the fall and 
early winter of 1894-95, finally un- 
loaded as the expected drop in hog re- 
ceipts failed to materialize. Losses were 
said to be enormous with Cudahy the 
leading short profit maker. 

American packing companies operat- 
ing in Smithfield market, London, were 
charged with attempting to control 
British meat trade when they abolished 
the allowance of 1 lb. per quarter on 
beef to buyers. 

The United States was reported to 
head the list of civilized meat-consum- 
ing nations with 120 lbs. per capita 
yearly. 

Cudahy Bros. Co. shipped nearly 100,- 
000 500-lb. cases of dry salt meats to 
Europe in 1894. 

Reid Bros. packing plant (operated 
by Kingan & Co.) at Armourdale, Kan- 
sas City, burned with a $1,250,000 loss. 

Bill was introduced in Minnesota leg- 
islature providing for inspection of live- 
stock and meat with fees on out-of-state 
product 20 times as large as on Minne- 
sota livestock. 

Representations were made to the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the ac- 
curacy of crop reports. 

P. D. Armour told THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: “The beef and pork pack- 
ing industry is still in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. . . . There has been 
no trust formed to advance prices, nor 


to take advantage of a mythical scarcity 





























When an expected “short hog crop” failed 
to materialize early in 1895, packers were 
in a dilemma. High prices had been paid 
for hogs and stocks were large with little 
demand in sight. The National Provisioner 
considered the farmer to be the winner and 
advised closing the plants except to supply 
fresh pork trade. 


of cattle to corner the market. The 
cattle raisers are masters of the situa- 
tion.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Morton an- 
nounced that he would investigate 
charges that a combination existed to 
boost beef prices and depress livestock 
values and, if found, would recommend 
reduction in duty on foreign beef. 

Numbers of hogs packed at four lead- 
ing centers during the year ended 
March 1, 1895 were: Chicago, 5,298,202; 
Kansas City, 2,105,333; Omaha, 1,150,- 
821, and St. Louis, 869,458. 

N. Y. World under Joseph Pulitzer 


Tse: 


CATTLE HOISTING EQUIPMENT—1890 MODEL 


This illustration was taken from a catalog issued by Gus V. Brecht, St. Louis, Mo., 


dated 1888. “The spindle,” the catalog says, “is 8 ft. long; wheel 42 in. in diameter. 


The windlass may be used for drawing cattle in, thereby saving cost of extra windlass 
for bullrope.” 
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staged a campaign against inadequate 
meat inspection, particularly in regard 
to pork, and the Chief of the B. A. I. re- 
plied and questioned the value of sug- 
gested tests for trichina. 


Frye, Bruhn & Co. started a new 
packing plant in Seattle, Wash. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER asked 
“Would it Pay Us to Annex Cuba?” 


It was suggested that New York 
slaughterers and western packers 
should come together and regulate their 
killing and shipments in accordance 
with demand. 

Cargo of 1,000 quarters of New Zea- 
land beef landed in England in prime 
condition after a 40-day voyage; British 
dealers hailed the shipment as a sign 
that colonial beef might supplant 
American product in England. 

Manufacture of curled hair was be- 
gun at Armour glue works. 

Secretary of Agriculture Morton 
recommended that exporting packers 
pay the cost of microscopic examination 
of pork while THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER called for a more “hard-boiled” 
attitude toward the sanitary whims and 
subterfuges of European importing 
countries. The Secretary issued regula- 
tions requiring certificates of inspection 
on all beef exported; the PROVISIONER 
warned he was exceeding his authority 
and claimed that inspection of the cattle 
was sufficient. 


Armour Packing Co. of Kansas City 
experimented with condensed food for 
soldiers; one small can contained 7 oz. 
of bacon and a larger one about 28 oz. 
of bread, soup and coffee. 


Controversy broke out in San Fran- 
cisco between slaughterers producing 
“home dressed beef” and Western Meat 
Co. which was shipping beef into the 
market. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, replaced 
two upright hog scrapers with hori- 
zontal Perrin scrapers. 

Thomas J. Lipton & Co., packers, 
built a cold storage warehouse at Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Packing and Provision Co. 
purchased the plant of the Fort Worth 
Stock Yards Co., Fort Worth. 


Federal grand jury held sessions to 
investigate the “beef combine” but 
failed to bring an indictment against 
the packing companies for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1895: 
4,809,000 cattle; 21,203,000 hogs, and 
8,765,000 sheep and lambs. Exports: 
617,130,000 lbs. pork; 474,895,000 Ibs. 
lard; 318,736,000 Ibs. beef, and 150,000 
cattle. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Jewel Tea Co. reports $2,757,417 sales 
for the four weeks ended March 22, an 
increase of 30.6 per cent over $2,110,462 
a year earlier. For the first 12 weeks of 
1941 sales totaled $8,045,597, an in- 
crease of 29.9 per cent over $6,194,978 
in sales for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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FSCC Revises Specifications 


and Buying is 


NCERTAINTY prevailed in the 
| provision and hog markets this 

week as buyers and sellers 
awaited more definite information on 
the government program to boost hog 
prices to $9.00, Chicago, by open market 
purchases of hog products for shipment 
to Britain and domestic relief distribu- 
tion. 

Offerings of pork products were with- 
drawn in a generally strong carlot mar- 
ket this week; lard futures reacted after 
making new highs on Monday, but ad- 
vanced sharply Thursday on belief that 
FSCC buying would soon materialize. 
Hog were higher early in the week, 
sagged, and then the top crossed the 
$9.00 line at Chicago on Thursday. 


A representative of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp., conferred with 
packers in Chicago on modification of 
specifications to be used in FSCC buy- 
ing. Tentative specifications were 
drawn up and forwarded to Washington 
for FSCC approval. 


Buying Starts Soon 


It was indicated that the FSCC proba- 
bly would request offers for sale, pos- 
sibly within the next few days, of a 
number of products. It is not known 
what items will be purchased, or the 
probable quantity of the different prod- 
ucts that may be purchased, except that 
government officials apparently intend 
to purchase a sufficient quantity of 
product to support the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s recently announced policy 
of a $9.00 hog price. This policy was 
touched on by President Roosevelt in a 
press conference last Friday. The 
President stated, in the course of the 
conference, that the program is a stabi- 
lization program designed to assure 
farmers, who engage in a long and ex- 
pensive feeding program, a fair price 
for their livestock when they send them 
to market. 


It is suggested that, whatever the 
government’s policy may be with re- 
spect to supporting the hog market, a 
sound procedure to achieve the objec- 
tive would be to: a) Purchase commer- 
cial cuts of meat products; b) Buy ade- 
quate volume, and c) Accept delivery of 
the products as promptly as possible. 

It is believed likely that most of the 
purchases during the next few months 
will be for shipment abroad and that 
most of the products purchased will be 
either non-perishable or semi-perishable. 
It is quite possible also that some of the 
products purchased by the FSCC may 
be distributed in this country either 
through relief agencies, the Red Cross, 
or as school lunches, etc. 

Products on which specifications are 
being prepared may include: regular 
hams, skinned hams, picnics, shoulders, 
dry salt meats, lard, canned hams, 
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Expected Soon 


canned pork luncheon meat, chopped 
canned ham, pork tongues, canned pork 
sausage, canned breakfast tongues, 
canned ox tongues, canned meat and 
beans, canned meat and _ vegetable 
stew, canned meat and vegetable hash, 
canned Vienna style sausage and canned 
issue bacon. 

Apparently the offerings under the 
last FSCC request for bids were dis- 
appointingly small as the government 
purchased only 9,000,000 Ibs. of lard and 
6,500,000 lbs. of pork on April 4. Pack- 
ers were reluctant to offer pork and 
lard for quick delivery, holding that it 
was impossible to cure the product and 
refine and package the lard as specified 
within the time limit. This difficulty is 
thought to have been responsible for the 
conferences on specifications. 


At the same time other discussions 
were underway this week between pack- 
ers and the government over Army 
and Navy specifications for meat. Re- 
vised specifications on Army beef are 
now in the hands of defense buying 
agencies for their consideration and 
approval. 


Many rumors circulated among pack- 
ers and the provision trade this week as 
to the beginning of government buying. 
Some producers apparently misunder- 
stood the Department of Agriculture 
program and expected the government 
to purchase hogs rather than pork. 





Applications for Export 
Lard Licenses Available 


Applications for licenses required for 
the exportation of lard and a number of 
other edible and inedible fats and oils 
can now be obtained at any Custom 
House and most post offices. When duly 
countersigned by the Department of 
State, Washington, D. C., the applica- 
tions become licenses. The order requir- 
ing licenses becomes effective on April 
15. 

Export licenses will not be required 
for lard and other fats and oils destined 
for Puerto Rico, Alaska or the Virgin 
Islands, it has been announced by gov- 
ernment officials. 


The government is expected to issue 
a general license covering lard expor- 
tation to all Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries; thus no applications will be neces- 
sary for shipment to these countries, or 
to the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Northern Ireland. 


Some of the fats and oils included 
under the executive order signed March 
27 are oleo oil and stock, edible tallow, 
lard, oleostearine, oleomargarine, whale 
oil, lard oil, inedible tallow, hog greases, 
cottonseed, corn, soybean, peanut and 
linseed oils, etc. 





Court Rules Wholesaling 
Is Under Wage-Hour Law 


The Wage and Hour Division’s posi. 
tion that wholesale distribution of goods 
which have crossed the state line is an 
operation covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, even though the goods 
do not thereafter leave the state in 
which the distributor is located, has 
been upheld in its first test before a fed- 
eral court, General Philip B. Fleming, 
administrator of the division announced 
this week. 


General Fleming’s statement was in 
regard to the opinion of Judge Robert 
L. Russell of the northern district of 
Georgia, who ruled that Alterman 
Brothers, an Atlanta wholesale grocery 
concern, was covered by the Wage and 
Hour Law, in enjoining the firm against 
further violation. 

“This is one of the most important 
decisions as to the extent of the Wage 
and Hour Law’s coverage that has been 
made,” General Fleming said. 

General Fleming pointed to these 
paragraphs in the decision: 

“The evidence in behalf of the ad- 
ministrator, not contradicted, discloses 
that a wholesale business, such as car- 
ried on by Alterman, is that of a mid- 
dleman situated at an intermediary 
point in a flow of goods in commerce 
from manufacturers to retailers. The 
Alterman business is that of distribu- 
tion; after the getting together of 
grocery products from all parts of the 
United States, it assembles them and 
transports them to the hundreds of re- 
tail and distribution outlets, thus form- 
ing the connecting link between the in- 
terstate shipper and the retail stores for 
consumers. Products move continuously 
through the wholesaler without any 
change and for the most part without 
being unpacked. . . 


“Interstate commerce must have a be- 
ginning and an ending. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the beginning is little 
and the ending big, or the beginning big 
and the ending little.” 


U. S. STORAGE STOCKS 
U.S. storage stocks on April 1, 1941: 
a, Pad "41 ae, & "41 ad = 


Beef, frozen.... 73, on (000 81,016,000 59,280,000 


>= 60,980,000 
D. 8. cur 48,227,000 39; 616,000 
8. P. in cure. 1174; 474, 000 170, 782,000 158, "582,000 
8S. P. cured...109, 310, 000 106,397,000 110,743,000 


Toz. 4,448,000 3,816,000 
Frozen & Cured 


trimmings etc. 82,997,000 88,883,000 83,415,000 
10,725,000 317,431,000 162,677,000 


9,211,000 


Mar. 5 
12, 781.000 11,687,009 
4,804,000 057,000 
77,588,000 47°901,000 


39,144,000 35,037,000 

178,190,000 156,087,000 132,518,000 

1,315,000 1,020,000 711,000 

by in the total reported for lard are 
112,000 Ibs. owned by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. This quantity was reported a8 0 


April 1, 1941 in storage outside of processing 
plants. 


at 
Product placed in 
cure during: Mar., 1941 
Beef, frozen.... 18,603,000 
Beef put in cure 4,802,000 
Pork, frozen.... 76,403,000 
D. 8S. pork put 


yr. av. 
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Bi decal. 
AU. S. Heavy Duty Installation at Miller & Hart’s, Chicago 


Records are available showing results that can be main- for greater production of packaged bacon, be sure to 
tained on regular production schedules in large and learn all about the outstanding features of this modern 
small plants using U. S. Bacon Slicing and Packaging U.S. Heavy Duty Equipment that has made it the pref- 
Systems. If you have an eye to the future, with plans erence of packers everywhere. 


The U. S. slices bacon any thickness. 


Takes slabs up to 27” long, 1344” wide, 4” thick. 


Bacon is not subjected to undue exposure to air— 
only 20 seconds from slab to wrapper. 


Bacon does not have to be sharp frozen. 


Room temperature may be as high as 60 degrees F. 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR PACKER WHO HAS ONE 


Let us survey your present slicing and packaging operations without obliga- 
tion and show you what a U. S. System can save you in time and money. 


U.S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


WORLD’S BEST SLICERS SINCE 1898 
LA PORTE, IND. 


-ocessing 
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IODINE IN FOODS, METHODS 
OF PREVENTING DEFICIENCY 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 


Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 
XVI. 


T HAS been stated previously that 
I iodine is an element which may be 

lacking in the diet, and so may lead 
to a misfunction of the thyroid gland. 
This gland is one of a group known as 
glands of internal secretion which pro- 
duce chemical substances which are 
secreted or emptied into the blood 
stream. The blood transports them to 
other regions of the body where they 
work miraculous changes. The chemist 
calls this group of chemical substances 
“hormones,” or chemical messengers. 

The chief hormone produced by the 
thyroid gland is thyroxine which is dis- 
tinguished from other hormones, not 
only by its specific effects on the body, 
but also by its being the only hormone 
which contains iodine in its structure. 
Consequently, when the diet does not 
contain sufficient iodine, the thyroid 
gland suffers and too little thyroxine 
is produced. In an attempt to overcome 
the deficiency, the gland grows in size 
and may even form an enlargement in 
the neck called a common goiter. 

A deficiency of thyroxine has other 
marked effects upon the human body. 
The nature and extent of the effects 
depend somewhat upon the age and sex 
of the person and upon the seriousness 
of the deficiency. When the deficiency 
has existed before birth, the result is 
an undersized, misshapen, imbecilic in- 
fant known as a cretin. 


lodine Deficiency 


If the deficiency is mild, it may not 
become apparent until the age of pu- 
berty, especially in girls, who then show 
an enlargement of the gland, a redden- 
ing of the skin over the gland, anemia, 
disturbances of menstrual function, and 


various other symptoms. The gland, 
consisting of two lobes joined by a 
narrow part, is situated in the neck 
astride the trachea (windpipe) and 
below the larynx (voice box, or Adam’s 
apple). When underactivity of the kind 
just mentioned is present, the girl may 
rather suddenly develop a mild goiter. 

At older ages there may be less ten- 
dency to develop a goiter and the per- 
son may show an edema of the tissues— 
a swelling due to the deposition of fluid 
in the connective tissues. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the face, neck and 
hands. At the same time, anemia, a gain 
in weight, lethargy and mental sluggish- 
ness may occur. 

In all cases there is a reduction in the 
basal metabolism as shown by the heat 
produced by the person in a completely 
resting state. Heat production is 
affected by age, sex, and mass of active 
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tissue and may also be influenced by 
the previous diet. The heat produced 
per unit or bodily weight (or better, per 
unit of surface area), is fairly constant 
for a given species of animal. 

In normal, healthy persons it may 
vary as much as 10 to 15 per cent above 
or below the average without being a 
matter of concern. At about this point, 
the physician becomes interested in the 
case. Since there is also a close rela- 
tionship between the oxygen consumed 
compared to the carbon dioxide excreted 
(breathed out) and the heat produced, 
it is common practice to determine the 
basal metabolism by measuring the 
oxygen consumed in a unit of time. 


lodine Leached Out 


Iodine is a mineral element. Orig- 
inally all such elements and even many 
of the so-called organic elements were 
found in the earth’s rocky crust. As part 
of this crust was changed to soil, and 
rain fell on the soil, the soluble mineral 
elements began to dissolve in the water 
and to flow away with it to the rivers 
and finally to the oceans. Thus the soil 
on which crops are grown may lose its 
iodine, and the crops will not contain 
enough iodine to satisfy the needs of 
men and animals eating the food. 

This may not be a serious matter, 
however, if the water supply comes 





DO YOU WANT 
THESE ARTICLES 
IN BOOKLET FORM? 


Since the beginning of Dr. Moul- 
ton’s series of articles on vitamins 
and other food elements in meat, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
had numerous inquiries as to 
whether the articles would be 
available in booklet form when 
the series was completed. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will 
be pleased to perform this service 
if the interest is sufficiently wide- 
spread. If demand exists it is 
estimated this booklet can be pro- 
duced at a cost of approximately 
$1.50 per copy. 

If you are interested will you 
please sign and mail the coupon 
below? Please send no money now. 


The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


I am interested in having Dr. Moulton’s 
articles in booklet form and you can count 
on me to purchase copies if they are 
reproduced. 











from wells reaching into rocks contain- 
ing sufficient soluble iodide. Iodide is 
the name given to salts containing 
iodine (I), such as sodium iodide (Nal) 
or potassium iodide (KI). 

In regions not too remote from the 
ocean, iodine in the form of its salts is 
constantly returned to the soil through 
the sea spray. This spray evaporates in 
the air at the sea shore, leaving a sea- 
salt dust which is carried inland by the 
wind. Later this sea-salt dust with its 
store of iodine is caught in the rain 
and returned to the soil. 


lodine-Deficient Areas 


In a country as large as the United 
States one would expect to find areas 
with soils deficient in iodine, while the 
soils of other regions, especially along 
the coast, might be rich in it. This is 
the case; one large belt of iodine-defi- 
cient soil runs across the northern part 
of the United States beginning east of 
the Great Lakes and extending west- 
ward to or beyond the Rocky Mountains. ° 
It has been shown by McClendon and 
others that the occurrence of common 
goiter in this region is directly related 
to the soil and water which contain too 
little iodine. 

The amount of iodine in the human 
body is very small, only about one part 
in 3,000,000 parts of the body, which is 
about 0.0227 grams, or 22 milligrams 
for a person weighing 150 lbs. The 
amount of iodine in the drinking water 
is related to the incidence of goiter. 
McClendon and Williams have shown 
that when drinking water holds from 
one to ten parts of iodine per billion 
parts of water, the goiter rate is one 
case in 1,000, but that when the iodine 
occurs in concentrations of only 0.01 to 
0.1 parts per billion of water, the goiter 
rate is 15 to 30 cases per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. 

Potatoes grown in the western part 
of Minnesota have 226 parts of iodine 
per billion parts of potato and the goiter 
incidence is 7.5 per 1,000. In contrast, 
potatoes grown in eastern Minnesota 
have only 85 parts of iodine per billion 
parts of potato and the goiter incidence 
is 19 per 1,000. 


Seaweed and Sea Foods 


Seaweed is a remedy for goiter and 
its use goes back many years in human 
history. In fact, the practice of using 
seaweed for this purpose may be classed 
with the use of cod liver oil as a remedy 
for rickets since both were originally 
worked out empirically through human 
experience and have now been proved 
by research. Crystals of salt usually 
form on the surface of seaweed when 
it is piled up on the shore and allowed 
to dry. These salts are rich in iodine. 
The ash left when dry seaweed is 
burned is also rich in iodine. 

Methods of curing or preventing 
goiter and iodine deficiency in man in- 
clude use of salt rich in iodine, use of 
drinking water containing iodine, or 
consumption of foods from regions 
where it occurs in comparative abund- 
ance. Two of these methods have been 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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Some papers have one feature. Some have another. But here’s 
Patapar with not ome, but FIVE features. Study them. 


INSOLUBLE—The moisture from the air or moisture from 
your product won’t hurt Patapar. It’s strong when wet. 
GREASE-RESISTING—With Patapar you'll avoid weak spots 


caused by fats, grease or oils. It resists penetration. el 
ODORLESS—No danger that your product will acquire a 


strange odor from Patapar. It has no odor. PATAPAR 


TASTELESS—Patapar is 100% selected cellulose. It will not is the paper for 
impart that “papery” flavor. 


BOIL-PROOF—Yes, you can even boil Patapar without harm. oe aa 
Why take the chance of entrusting your product to a single- Butter wrappers 


‘ Tub liners and circles 
using feature wrapper, when Patapar gives you not one, but these FIVE 


Lard wrappers 
assed 


, features. Use Patapar and you'll prevent leaks, and stains. You'll Carton and box liners 
medy h . . Can liners e¢ Bag liners 
ave a neat sanitary package that you can count on to give your & 

inally pentane 8 : wenbd citi Covers for slack barrels 
uman product the utmost protection. 


’ Y and many other purposes in the Meat Indust 
— If you would like samples and quotations, write and tell us A perp Sd 
sually 


— your requirements. -_ apes eae 
lowed 
odine. 


a PATERSON PARCHMENT 
mEPATAPAR Mite 


em ee Vegetable Parchment merge 


— West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
ybund- 


bests Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Johnson, Kluckhohn to New 
Morrell Mechanical Posts 


As a result of the approaching re- 
tirement of Bernard E. Winger, master 
mechanic of John Morrell & Co., which 
becomes effective on May 10, the com- 
pany has announced that Elwood John- 


E. JOHNSON R. KLUCKHOHN 
son, master mechanic at the Topeka 
plant, will succeed Mr. Winger at 
Ottumwa and that Ross Kluckhohn, 
assistant master mechanic at Ottumwa 
since 1938, will become master me- 
chanic at Topeka. The promotions were 
announced by T. Henry Foster, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Johnson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been with 
John Morrell & Co. since 1930, when he 
began working at the Sioux Falls, S. D., 
plant. From October, 1933, until the fall 
of 1937, he was assistant master me- 
chanic at the Ottumwa plant, at which 
time he was appointed to the post of 
master mechanic at Topeka. 


Mr. Kluckhohn graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1930, working for the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
and the Moulding-Brownell Co., Chi- 
cago, before joining Morrell in June, 
1938. He has been active in many civic 
organizations and in 1940 was president 
of the Ottumwa chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Power Engineers. 
He was recently elected president of the 
Morrell club at Ottumwa. 


Famous Malkow Herd Sold 


An event of major importance in cat- 
tle breeders’ circles took place on April 
3 on the Lonjac farm of the late O. G. 
Malkow, globe-girdling Swift & Com- 
pany executive, near Lone Jack, Mo., 
when 225 topnotch Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle were sold for a total of $124,000. 
The average price of $655 per head was 
said to be the highest in recent years at 
an Angus sale of comparable size. 

William Barton, Chicago, assistant 
secretary of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, described 
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the auction sale as the crowning event 
in Aberdeen-Angus history since the 
dispersion of the great Congdon and 
Battles herd at Yakima, Wash., in 1938. 
The herd was purchased for auction by 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Ia., and Ken- 
neth McGregor, Ada, Minn. 


Built up by Mr. Malkow after a long 
and brilliant career with Swift & Com- 
pany, which included 18 years as man- 
ager of the Kansas City plant, the herd 
was the realization of a dream he had 
pursued for seven years. He passed 
away several months ago. 


Houston Packing Co. Honors 
Safe Drivers With Awards 


For operating their trucks a year or 
more without accidents, 13 drivers of 
the Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex., 
were honored recently with presenta- 
tions of medals and cash awards given 
annually by G. L. Childress, general 
manager. The presentations were made 
by E. G. McAlexander, superintendent. 

Five of the drivers, who had perfect 
four-year and three-year driving rec- 
ords, received gold award pins and $25 
in cash. The other eight drivers received 
silver pins and $10 awards. The pins are 
inscribed with the name of the company 
and the designation, “Safe Driver.” 

“All of our drivers have gone in en- 
thusiastically for the new safe driving 
campaign,” commented Mr. Childress. 





Personalities and Fivents 
Of the Week 


Mrs. Paul I. Aldrich, 64, wife of the 
president and editor emeritus of Tur 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, passed away at 
a Chicago hospital on April 6, follow- 
ing a prolonged illness brought on by an 
anemic condition. Services were held at 
the First Methodist church, Evanston, 
on April 9, with interment in Memorial 
Park cemetery, Evanston. Mrs. Aldrich 
is survived by her husband, Paul I. 
Aldrich; a daughter, Mrs. Helen Ald- 
rich Bennett of Chicago; three sons, 
Paul Packard Aldrich of St. Louis, affili- 
ated with the Krey Packing Co., Edwin 
Chauncey Aldrich, a student at Purdue 
University, and Mason Packard Aldrich, 
of the home, and a brother, Edwin A. 
Packard of New York City. Pallbearers 
were Wesley Hardenbergh, Arnold C. 
Schueren, Frank N. Davis, G. D. Crain, 
jr., Edwin L. Wagner and C. F. W. 
Alvfin. 


Edward F. Wilson, president, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, became the proud 
father of a son, Edward Thomas Wilson, 
on April 10. The child is the first grand- 
son of Thos. E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board. Mrs. Edward Wilson is the 
former Pauline Dorothea Wyman. The 
Wilsons were married last June. Mrs. 
Wilson and baby are reported doing well. 








WILSON EXECUTIVES AT MIAMI BRANCH 


James Hamilton, vice president, Wilson & Co., and other company officials are shown 

during a recent visit to the Miami, Fla., branch. Left to right are W.. H. Bonnell, 

assistant sales manager, C. L. Rhyne, southeastern district manager, P. C. Smith, man- 

ager of Miami branch, Mr. Hamilton, Don Smith, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, and C. H. Romeiser, pork division manager. 
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M. V. Wahmann has been named man- 
ager of the Moultrie, Ga., plant of Swift 
& Company, succeeding H. McDowell, 
who has retired. R. W. Regensberger, 
assistant superintendent of the Neuhoff 
Packing Co. plant, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been named superintendent of the plant, 
succeeding J. E. Covey, who has been 
transferred to Chicago. Mr. Wahmann’s 
term of service with Swift began in 
1918 at the Rocky Mount, N. C., branch 
house. Mr. Regensberger joined the 
Swift organization in 1920, following 
his graduation from Armour Institute. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. has modernized 
its bacon slicing department at the plant 
at Austin, Minn. New slicing machines 
and new conveyor-packing tables are 
the heart of the improvement, it is re- 
ported. 

The March, 1941, issue of the Morrell 
Magazine edited by L. O. Cheever, was 
dedicated to a study of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and the company’s plant there. 
Sixteen pages of photographs showed 
employes at work in various depart- 
ments in the Sioux Falls plant. 

Edward R. Kemerer, 46, sales repre- 
sentative for Swift & Company at Lock 





E. L. Griffith Is Honored 
on Seventy-Fifth Birthday 


Enoch Luther Griffith, president of 
Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, observed 
his seventy-fifth birthday on March 25 
while wintering at Coral Gables, Fla. In 
addition to scores of telegrams from 
friends in all parts of the world, Mr. 
Griffith received more than six dozen 
American Beauty roses and a handsome 
leather-bound testimonial book from 
members of the Griffith organization. 

“We, the officers and employes of the 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., and the 
Griffith Laboratories Ltd., of Canada,” 
stated the message in the book, “present 
this testimonial to our president, Enoch 
Luther Griffith, on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, March 25, 1941, 
trusting that it will always remain as 
a symbol of our happy association with 
him, our appreciation of the unusual 
qualities of leadership, wise guidance 
and sterling character, and of the affec- 
tion and high esteem in which he is 
held.” Signatures of company officers 
and employes were appended. 

Born in Winston-Salem, N. C., at the 
close of the Civil War, Mr. Griffith made 
the wagon trek to Missouri as a child, 
where he was left an orphan and head 
of a family before he was ten. At 18, 
he was homesteading on a grant in 
Kansas. In 1919, after working as a 
school teacher, principal, and sales rep- 
resentative for food products manufac- 
turers, he started his own business, 


serving packers, bakers and dairy oper- 
ators, 


Ten years later, as a result of rapid 
expansion, the company erected its own 
building in Chicago. Four additions have 
been made to the original building, and 
two branch plants established—one in 
a Canada, and one in Newark, 
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Haven, Pa., and director of public safety 
in that community, died on March 30 
following a long illness. 

A gas explosion in the Joseph Malecki 
sausage mariufacturing plant in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on April 8 injured several per- 
sons and caused damage estimated at 
$8,000. Firemen reported that the blast 
was caused by gas escaping from the 
smokehouse. Floor of the shipping room 
was severely damaged, according to 
Frank A. Stachowiak, plant manager. 


Dick Rezanka of Miller & Hart, Chi- 
cago, is confined to Wesley Memorial 
hospital with a broken ankle and facial 
lacerations, suffered in an automobile 
collision last weekend. 


Frank Dunlap, brother of George H. 
Dunlap of the dry salt meats depart- 
ment of Armour and Company, Chicago, 
died this week in Albuquerque, N. M. 
Mr. Dunlap was associated with Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s wholesale operations 
for 40 years prior to his recent retire- 
ment. 

J. B. McHugh, New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Co., and C. R. Bryant, 
American Can Co., are serving as mem- 
bers of the arrangements committee for 
the twelfth annual safety convention 
and exposition, to be held April 22 to 25 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
The conclave is expected to draw an 
attendance of 6,000. 


Syd M. Lerner, jr., whose father is 
manager for Armour and Company at 
Memphis, Tenn., has received notice of 
his appointment as a second lieutenant 
in the infantry reserve. He graduated 
from the University of Tennessee last 
June. 

Taylor Provision Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has rented quarters at 1607 Boardwalk, 
Atlantic City, N. J., for a permanent 
exhibit of meat and meat products dur- 
ing the resort season. 

Harry C. Kurtz of Philadelphia has 
entered the wholesale meat trade in that 
city at 2521 W. Fletcher st., operating 
as H. Kurtz & Son. 

Raton Packing Co., a newly estab- 
lished meat plant at Raton, N. M., has 
requested the city to adopt a meat in- 
spection ordinance in order to facilitate 
sale of its product in Raton and other 
cities where inspected meat is de- 
manded. As formulated, the ordinance 
creates the office of sanitary meat in- 


CELEBRATES 
75th BIRTHDAY 


E. L. Griffith, president, 
the Griffith Laborato- 
ries, shown as he ob- 
served his seventy-fifth 
birthday at Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., on March 25. 
Mr. Griffith is examin- 
ing the testimonial book 
sent to him by members 
of the Griffith organi- 
zation, which was 
signed by all Griffith 
employes. He received 
congratulatory messages 
from friends in all 
parts of the world. 


spector and provides fines for selling 
uninspected meat. 

Harry Van Praag, eastern sales man- 
ager of the Foell Packing Co., Chicago, 
has been visiting the trade in New York 
City recently, making his headquarters 
with Goldrose Diener Co., sales repre- 
sentatives. 

Purchase of the abattoir and stock- 
yards property near Minnesota ave. and 
Benning rd., N. E., Washington, D. C., 
from the Keane-Loeffler interests at a 
cost of up to $500,000 as proposed in a 
bill introduced by Senator Meade, New 
York, would be of no advantage to the 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia, city commissioners of Washington 
pointed out recently to the chairman 
of the Senate Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee. 

Thos. E. Wilson, chairman, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Wilson were in 
the East last week, visiting in New 
York for a few days. 

N. R. Clark, vice president, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 


W. H. Moore, tax department, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, was a visitor in New 
York for a few days during the past 
week. 

Dr. J. H. Longwell, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, has been 
appointed chief of the new division of 
animal industry in the school of agricul- 
ture and experiment station at North 
Dakota Agricultural College. He will 
head all livestock work at the college. 


Huntsville Packing Co., Huntsville, 
Ala., has been started under the owner- 
ship of Stanley Myerson. The firm is 
located at the local abattoir, where it 
has rented refrigeration facilities from 
the city. Mr. Myerson, encouraged by 
the progress of the undertaking, hopes 
to expand his facilities soon. 

Eugene J. Hopkins, 50, a retired pro- 
duce manager for Cudahy Packing Co., 
died on March 27 in Los Angeles. Death 
was attributed to heart disease. 

Parks Sausage & Provision Co., Bos- 
ton, has named the Harry M. Frost Co. 
as its advertising counsel. 

A suggested plan for a city abattoir, 
conducted in accordance with state 
board of health requirements for in- 
spected meat, was presented to the 








Hickory, N. C., board of aldermen re- 
cently. It was indicated that the cost 
of the proposed abattoir would run 
about $10,000 to $12,000. 

Tenderay beef, speed-aged by means 
of a process involving high temperature 
and humidity used in conjunction with 
the Westinghouse sterilamp to inhibit 
mold growth, is now being processed 
and distributed by 15 packers from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Oklahoma, a New 
York newspaper points out. It predicts 
that the distribution will become nation- 
wide within a year. 

Ervin O. Pattison, 64, one of the op- 
erators of the Urbana Meat Co., Ur- 
bana, O., died April 2 at his home fol- 
lowing an illness of two weeks. 

A carload of Canadian cattle, consist- 
ing of 20 Herefords, was sold on April 
3 on the Milwaukee market, bringing 
near the top of the week’s beef market. 
The Herefords, shipped 1,700 miles by 
the Southern Alberta Co-operative As- 
sociation, were sold to the Plankinton 
Packing Co. According to commission 
merchants, this was the first direct 
shipment of Canadian beef on the hoof 
to Milwaukee in many years. 


A cooperative slaughterhouse has 
been completed and placed in operation 
in Smith Valley, Nev., by members of 
the United Livestock and Agricultural 
Association. Ranchers and others inter- 
ested in the plant were invited to in- 
spect the project on March 30. 

V. D. Skipworth, former president of 
the Skipworth Packing Co., Springfield, 
O., recently filed suit in common pleas 
court there for $41,000 judgment 
against Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, president 
of Wittenburg College. Mr. Skipworth 
charged fraud and misrepresentation on 
the part of Dr. Tulloss in negotiations 
between the two for purchase of stock in 
the Springfield Abattoir Co. The Skip- 
worth Packing Co. discontinued opera- 
tions some time ago. 

E. G. Hamel, manager of the Chicago 
office of Crescent Manufacturing Co., 
producers of: Mapleine, passed away 
suddenly on April 3 in Toledo. He had 
been associated with the company for 
nearly 20 years. 

Clement Hirsch has obtained a certif- 
icate to conduct business at 3206 Packer 
ave., Los Angeles, under the firm name 
of International Rendering Co. 

William A. Denissen of the hotel de- 
partment of Swift & Company, an ex- 
pert in the preparation and serving of 
foods, will give a meat carving demon- 
stration at the Pennsylvania State Res- 
taurant Association convention and ex- 
position the latter part of this month. 
The convention is scheduled for the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A course in judging and grading meat 
has been established for meat packing 
employes of Pittsburgh, Pa., at the Alle- 
gheny branch of the Y.M.C.A. The 
course, which will continue until May 
2, includes weekly meetings and com- 
bines lectures with visits to local pack- 
ing plants. 


Houston Packing Co. and Swift & 
Company maintained attractive displays 
of product at the Texas Caterers’ and 
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EYE APPEAL 
FOR DOG FOOD 


Dry dog foods gain new 
merchandising glamour 
in these multi-colored 
cellophane packages of 
patented construction. 
Easy- opening bottom 
plys facilitate loading; 
rectangular shape pro- 
vides shipping, han- 
dling and display ad- 
vantages. The pack- 
ages, produced by Do- 
beckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, are said to be 
opening up hitherto 
neglected outlets, such 
as drug stores and su- 
permarkets. 


Stewards’ food show, staged in Houston 
last month, 


In an effort to double its production of 
O-So-Tender hams to meet the Easter 
demand, the Thomasma Bros. Meat 
Products Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., sup- 
plemented its regular working crew and 
has been operating day and night. The 
hams were sold this year in special 
Easter wraps and were accompanied by 
recipe folders. 

Capitalized at $55,000, the newly or- 
ganized Juniata Packing Co., of Tyrone, 
Pa., R.F.D. 2, has been granted a state 
charter. The stock is divided into two 
5,000-share blocks, the first consisting 
of common at $1 per share, and the sec- 
ond of cumulative preferred at $100 a 
share. The firm proposes to “conduct 
and operate an abattoir, buy and sell 
at wholesale and retail, livestock, fresh 
and cured meats and processed meats.” 
Incorporators include Ray F. Bayer, sr., 
Ray F. Bayer, jr., and Herbert T. Bayer, 
all of Tyrone. 


GAIN MADE IN STAMP PLAN 


Blue surplus food stamps added more 
than $7,200,000 worth of farm products 
in February to the diets of more than 
three million members of families re- 
ceiving public aid, the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, announced in its monthly 
report on the food stamp plan for the 
distribution of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Expenditures for pork prod- 
ucts increased 32 per cent during the 
month. 

Purchases with blue stamps during 
February included 2,843,000 Ibs. of but- 
ter; 3,988,000 doz. eggs; 25,251,000 Ibs. 
of white and Graham flour and 8,274,000 
lbs. of other cereals; 10,521,000 Ibs. of 
pork and 4,825,000 Ibs. of pork lard; 29,- 
728,000 lbs. of potatoes, 3,842,000 lbs. of 
dry beans, 3,644,000 lbs. of onions and 
340,000 Ibs. of fresh carrots. 


In addition to purchases of commodi- 
ties of blue surplus food stamps, the 
SMA continued in February to purchase 
farm products and to distribute them 
for use in free school lunches and to 
needy families in areas not served by 
the food stamp plan. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO —J. R. 
Tranter, president, Kold-Hold Manv- 
facturing Co., Lansing, Mich., an- 
nounces the election of E. A. Thiele as 
vice president in charge of sales and 
sales promotion, effective April 1. 


COCHRANE CORP.—W. C. Bennett, 
appliance division sales manager, Coch- 
rane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. W. 
Tomes to head the flow meter section. 
Mr. Tomes will be assisted by W. C. 
Morrison. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING CO.—In 
connection with the Business Show 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago at the Sherman hotel, April 22 to 
April 25, the Dole Refrigerating Co., 
Chicago, will have an exhibit of its 
equipment in booth 92, it has been an- 
nounced by Edwin J. Tweed, president 
and general manager. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR 
CO.—Appointment of two new sales 
representatives has been announced by 
the Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. New representatives 
are George C. Cossaboom, 199 Tennyson 
ave., Detroit, Mich., and Van Arsdale- 
Harris Co., 5th and Brannan sts., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


MICRO-WESTCO, INC.—It is an- 
nounced that H. L. McNally has been 
appointed sales manager of the Westco 
pump division to succeed Leon F. 
Wernentin, promoted to the sales de- 
partment of the Battendorf Co., the 
parent organization. Mr. McNally will 
be assisted by C. V. Copeland and Ivor 
G. Morgan, sales engineers. 


BEEF NOT RARE ENOUGH 


Reports received in Washington by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
indicate that recent arrivals of Argen- 
tine roast beef have been too well done 
for the majority of consumers in this 
country. Importation of rare cooked 
beef is thought unlikely in view of BAI 
regulations as to temperatures at which 
such beef must be cooked before it can 
be imported into the United States. 
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, om never know how transparent packaging can really sell till 


you market your meats in printed wraps of Lumarith Protectoid! 

Crystal-clear, lustrous, sparkling . . . Lumarith Protectoid holds 
its brilliance indefinitely. Never gets limp or soggy. 

Your regular printer can probably supply you with Lumarith 
Protectoid. If not, let us know and we will put you in touch with 
printers who can. Prove to your own satisfaction that the best 
transparent sells the most goods! 

Packaging Division, CELLULOID CorPoRATION, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Established 1872. Sole Producer of Cellu- 
loid and Lumarith. (Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


If you are working on a 
transparent package... 
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Layout For Air-Conditioned 


Sausage Dry Room Explained 


tion on dry sausage manufacture 

have been received recently by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. For the 
most part these have had to do with 
formulas and processing methods. In 
only a few instances have inquirers 
asked for data on drying rooms and 
drying methods; it is suspected that 
some packers and sausage manufac- 
turers contemplating dry sausage pro- 
duction may not appreciate fully the 
importance of the drying operation. 

Drying is a critical step in the pro- 
duction of good dry sausage. Regardless 
of the quality of meats and the other 
ingredients used, satisfactory results 
will not be obtained unless temperature, 
relative humidity and air movement 
in the drying room are held within very 
close limits and accurately controlled. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the dry- 
ing room be properly designed, equipped 
and operated. 

The unit cooler serves admirably as 
a conditioning unit for sausage drying 
rooms, providing the unit is selected, 
installed and operated to furnish the spe- 
cific conditions required. Attempts to 
use a unit cooler to air condition a 
sausage drying room without considera- 
tion of all factors involved would prob- 
ably result in unsatisfactory drying. 


IN ‘tion on ars requests for informa- 


One Sausage Drying Room 


The sausage drying room shown in 
plan and section on this page is 35 ft. 
wide, 42 ft. long, 11% ft. high and has 
a hanging capacity of from 85,000 Ibs. 
to 90,000 lbs. of product. It has been 
operated successfully with a unit cooler 
air conditioning system for seven years. 

The unit is installed at one end of 
the room. Conditioned air is discharged 
from the unit into a duct installed near 
the floor of the room and from this duct 
into the room through special outlets. 
There is an air outlet for each one of the 
drying racks which are installed cross- 
wise of the room. Racks are spaced on 
3 ft. 2 in. centers. Conditioned air leaves 
the duct at 400 ft. per minute velocity. 
This speed is sufficient to carry it across 
the room without impingement on prod- 
uct. 

Air containing moisture picked up 
from the product is returned to the unit 
cooler through a series of ducts 
suspended from the ceiling above the 
sausage hanging racks. These ducts 
connect with a header leading to the 
unit. Unit is of the spray type and is 
equipped with heating and cooling coils. 
Brine is the refrigerating medium and 
clear water is used to obtain the heat 
transfer from air to coils. 

An air duct extending to the outside 
of the building connects with the main 
air supply duct leading to the unit 
cooler, so that outside air can be used 
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for cooling the room and for regulating 
room humidity. 

The duct system is equipped with 
dampers and is so designed that any 
desired quantity of outside air can be 
admitted to the room, or the air in the 
room can be recirculated without any 
addition of fresh air. Manual controls 
are used in maintaining the desired con- 
ditions of temperature, relative humidity 
and air movement, although the system 
could be equipped with automatic con- 
trols. 

Sausage is hung 6 in. apart on 42-in. 
sticks and the sticks are spaced 6 in. 
apart on the hanging racks. First sup- 
port of each rack is placed 3 ft. from 
the floor. Top support is 1 ft. from the 
ceiling. Vertical spacing between sup- 
ports on each rack is 2 ft. 

A large number of experiments were 
made when this room was placed in 
operation to determine the exact condi- 
tions required to dry sausage in the 
most efficient and satisfactory manner. 
From the data obtained the following 
facts were determined: 


A dry bulb temperature of 55 degs. F. 


SAUSAGE DRYING ROOM 


Desired conditions of temperature, relative 
humidity and air movement are main- 
tained by a unit cooler. Duct system and 
dampers have been so designed that any 
desired quantity of fresh air can be ad- 
mitted to the room, or room air can be 
recirculated. A temperature of 55 degs. F. 
and a relative humidity of 70 per cent 
are used in the room. 


and a wet bulb temperature of 50 degs, 
F., indicating a relative humidity of 
70 per cent, with a dew point tempera. 
ture of room air of 46 degs. F., have been 
found efficient for sausage drying. These 
conditions, or approximately these con- 
ditions, are maintained in the room, 
Outside air can be used for refrigerating 
only when 46 degs. F. or lower. 


A temperature as high as 60 degs. F, 
can be used for drying sausage provid- 
ing a difference of approximately 5 
degs. F. is maintained between dry bulb 
and wet bulb temperatures, 

Under the conditions maintained in 
this room, sausage is medium dry (20 
per cent shrink) in 30 days, three- 
fourths dry (32 per cent shrink) in 
60 days and completely dried in approxi- 
mately 75 days. No experiments in 
speeding up this drying rate were suc- 
cessful. Whenever a hastening of the 
drying operation was attempted, objec- 
tionable effects—such as excessive mold 
growth or case hardening—always 
resulted. 

With uniform air circulation, a dry 
bulb temperature of 55 degs. F. and 
relative humidity of 70 per cent there 
is practically no mold growth on walls, 
ceiling or product. Sausage dries evenly 
without shifting position of sticks on 
the racks. Italian hams also dry suc- 
cessfully under these conditions. 


An air conditioning system for the 
sausage drying room need be no more 
complicated, except for somewhat more 
duct work, than unit cooler air con- 
ditioning systems applied in other de- 
partments of the meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plant. If prop- 
erly designed and installed, it will pro- 
duce conditions ideal for sausage dry- 
ing with little or no more attention, skill 
and mechanical knowledge than are re- 
quired to operate the air conditioning 
systems in the smoked meat hanging 
room or the sausage meat cooler. 
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IT CAN'T WEAR OUT... Defiant of the years, the new V/W ammonia compressor is York’s 
latest contribution to refrigeration. It is so constructed that every part subject to wear, in- 
cluding the cylinder walls, may be renewed, easily and quickly. Balanced, statically and 
dynamically, it is vibration-free, can be installed anywhere, without special foundations. 
Designed for operation with any type of prime mover, it is particularly 
suited for steam turbine drive on low-pressure or waste steam. Capacity 
range meets every need. York’s new V/W ammonia compressor is impor- 
tant to you if you use refrigeration. Investigate and save. York Ice 


Machinery Corporation, York, Pennyslvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


**Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 
A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— American Air Lines * Armour * B. &O. R. R. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Borden * Canada Dry « Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont + Eastman Kodak + First National Stores . Firestone + Ford + General 
Baking * General Foods + General Motors + Goodrich « H. L. Green Co. * Montgomery Ward + Pabst Brewing « Pennsylvania R. R. 
Procter & Gamble * Sears Roebuck * Shell Oil + Swift * Texas Company « United Fruit » U.S. Army * U.S. Navy + Woolworth 
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SMA Plans Pork Drive 
in Chicago During May 


As a preliminary to the inauguration 
of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion’s “Food of the Week” program in 
Chicago on April 21, the SMA has 
scheduled three giant meetings in Chi- 
cago next week at which details of the 
promotion will be explained to repre- 
sentatives of the city’s food trade. Pork, 
the third item to be promoted in the 
Chicago program, will be featured from 
May 5 to 11. 

Dates and locations of the meetings 
in Chicago follow: 

Tuesday, April 15, 8:30 p.m.—Lind- 
bloom high school auditorium, 6130 S. 
Wolcott ave. 

Wednesday, April 16, 8:30 p.m.—Har- 
rison high school auditorium, 2850 W. 
24th st. 

Thursday, April 17, 8:30 p.m.—Lane 
Tech large gymnasium, 2501 W. Addi- 
son st. 


Civic officials, food trade leaders and 
SMA authorities will participate in the 
90-minute meetings, which will be cli- 
maxed with a skit entitled “Mr. and 
Mrs. America Buy Their Groceries.” 
The food of the week plan, devised to 
supplement the stamp plan of surplus 
commodity distribution, and tested suc- 
cessfully in a number of smaller cities, 
consists of an intensive drive by local 
food interests, backed by the SMA, to 
promote the sale of one type of surplus 
food each week. The American Meat 


Institute, and National Live Stock and 
Meat Board will cooperate in the Chi- 
cago program on behalf of the meat in- 
dustry. 

The SMA has also announced that the 
stamp plan distribution has been ex- 
tended to the Social Security categories, 
enlarging its participation to include 
persons receiving old age, blind or 
mothers’ pensions. This will mean al- 
most $2,000,000 in additional business 
to the Chicago food trade, the SMA es- 
timates. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
and an extra dividend of 50c have been 
declared on the common stock of Procter 
& Gamble Co., payable May 15 to all 
shareholders of record on April 25. It is 
also announced that Procter & Gamble 
has increased wholesale prices of its 
major soap lines and shortening prod- 
ucts by approximately 4 per cent. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50c, pay- 
able June 2 to all stockholders of record 
on May 9. 


TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS 


Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
pork plant handbook. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price range of listed stocks based op 
the last sales recorded during the week 
ended April 9: 


—Week ended Apr, 9— Apr. 2 
High Low Close yee 
1% 1% 
12 2 
3% 
10 
4hy 
51% 


110 
11344 

eee 2 20 
Chick. Co. Oil... 1: 12% 
Childs Co 3 1% 
Cudahy Pack 35 13% 
Do. Pfd { 92% 
First Nat. Strs.. 36 36% 

Gen. Foods....... 36 36 


Hormel, G. A.... 
Hygrade Food.... 
Kroger G. & B... 25 
Libby MeNeill.... 
Mickelberry Co... 

M. & Pfd 


. & H. 
Morrell & Co 


Proc. & Gamb.... 54% 
Do. Pfd 
Rath Pack 
Safeway Strs. ... 36% 
Do. 5% Pfd.... 
Stahl Meyer 
Swift & Co...... 
Do. 
Trunz Pork 
U. S. Leather.... 
Do. A 
Do. 
Unite 
Do. 


Wesson Oil...... 20% 
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TONE UP FLAVOR AND 
SALES WITH MAPLEINE 





INSULATION 


16-page 

manual 
on 

request 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles New York 
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Here’s an invitation for men 
with a “show-me” attitude. If 
you doubt Mapleine’s ability 
to improve flavor and boost 
sales of your pork specialties 
—test it at our expense. We'll 
send you the formulas and 
a free bottle of Mapleine. 


BEST SALESMAN. The best 
booster for any product is its 
flavor. Many meat men have 
been busy developing better 
plant methods, better distri- 
bution, better production 
methods. And neglecting fla- 
vor. Flavor sells meat prod- 


ucts. And Mapleine improves 
the flavor of meat. 


ACCENTS FLAVORS. Maple- 
ine adds new appeal to meat 
products by accenting the 
natural flavors. It brings out 
nutlike flavors of pork, blends 
with spices. Use it in your own 
formulas—or write for ours. 


FREE. 14 profit-making for- 
mulas. Get your copies of 
tested-in-use formulas, plus 
free try-out bottle of Ma- 
pleine. Write now. Crescent 
Manufacturing Co.,664 Deat- 
born Street, Seattle, Wash. 














Get a Running Jump on the 
NEW BOILED HAM SEASON 


Take advantage of your opportunities! Build 
your ham boiling operations on a firm foun- 
dation to insure lower costs and higher profits. 
Build as leading packers all over the world 
build - use Adelmann Ham Boilers. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and 
exclusive features, with demonstrated prac- 
tical advantages. Elliptical springs with wide 
yielding pressure — self-sealing and non-tilt- 
ing cover— simplicity of operation — easy 
cleaning and long life — all contribute their 
part toward successful results. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are made of Cast 
Aluminum Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, the most complete 
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line available. Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it profitable to dispose of worn, obso- 
lete equipment in favor of new Adelmann 
Ham Boilers. 


For increased efficiency and speedier oper- 
ations investigate the Adelmann Foot Press 
and Adelmann Washer. Necessary to every 
modern ham boiling department. Both sold 
on free trial basis. Ask for booklet ‘The 
Modern Method.”’ 


“Adelmann—The kind your ham makers 
prefer.’ 








“TAKE A TIP FROM ME, JOE...” 


“T'll tell you where you can really get help on your problem. Call in a Stange 
man. We had the same grief about a year ago and they came in here and straight- 
ened us out. And incidentally, Joe, I'd try Stange’s seasonings too . . . that’s 
the real key to flavor control. Their seasonings are laboratory tested for abso- 
lute uniformity, you know. You just can’t go wrong. We wouldn't use any- 
thing else.” 


923 E. Third St., Los Angeles 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco 
In Canada: J. H. Stafford Co., Ltd., 21 Hayter St., Toronto, Ontario 


COMPANY, 2534-40 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Soluble Seasonings e Peacock Brand Certified Food Colors 
Branding Inks Nitrite Tablets Curing Tablets 
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Canada Asked for More Bacon and 


Early Shipment; Other Pork from U. S. 


ONTREAL.—Great Britain has 
advised the Canadian govern- 
ment it is prepared to buy from Canada 
28,000,000 Ibs. more bacon and ham dur- 
ing present year than had previously 
been contracted. In addition, British au- 
thorities have intimated that Great 
Britain hopes that the contract can be 
filled earlier than had been previously 
anticipated, according to an announce- 
ment in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons by J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture. 


“This may result,” said Mr. iain 
“in our supplying more than the addi- 
tional 28,000,000 lbs., or we may supply 
only the extra 28,000,000 lbs. in addi- 
tion to the amount already contracted. 
But Britain has gone further and has 
intimated to us that she believes, in her 
interests as well as ours, that we should 
give consideration to, and try to encour- 
age, even greater production of hogs in 
Canada next year.” 


Mr. Gardiner explained that final pas- 
sage of the Lease-Lend Bill by the U.S. 
Congress facilitated further negotia- 
tions with Britain, resulting in exten- 
sion of the bacon pact as announced. 
“Since that passage,” said the Minister, 
“we have been able to discuss more 
freely with Britain and the United 
States the question of what will be re- 
quired of Canada in the way of hog 
production.” 


“The United States,” Mr. Gardiner 
said, “did not at present produce Wilt- 
shire sides, the type of bacon in demand 


in Britain. It had been intimated to 
Canada,” he said, “that it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned if the Dominion 
shipped to Great Britain the Wiltshire 
sides required there, while the United 
States delivered other pork products 
which it was accustomed to provide.” 


Under the bacon agreement of last 
autumn, Canada agreed to supply 425,- 
000,000 Ibs. of cured pork in the year 
starting November 1, 1940. The addi- 
tional amount now required brings the 
total anticipated shipments to Britain 
for the present year to 453,000,000 lbs., 
against 330,000,000 shipped in the year 
ended October 31, 1940. 

From departmental sources it was 
learned Canada was in a “good” posi- 
tion to supply Britain with additional 
Wiltshire sides (bacon and hams) since 
the Bacon Board has 26,000,000 Ibs. in 
storage ready for export. 


The present contract calls for 8,176,- 
000 lbs. a week to be exported to the 
United Kingdom. Since November 1 last 
the total shipments have exceeded the 
contract figure by 16,000,000 Ibs. On this 
basis a further 12,000,000 lbs. will be re- 
quired to increase the contract figures 
by 28,000,000 Ibs. and the Bacon Board 
is ready to supply it as rapidly as ship- 
ping space can be provided, officials 
said. 

Wiltshire side production averages 
115 lbs. per pig, so the additional 28,- 
000,000 lbs. will require 243,500 more 
pigs. Agriculture department officials 
say the hog run is keeping up well. 





——-180-220 Ibs.—— 
Value 

Price per 
per ewt. 
Ib. alive 


Regular hams 18.8 $2.63 
Picnics * 12.4 -71 
Boston butts 00 16.1 P 
Loins — in) ; 16.8 1 
Bellies, 8S. P 15.8 1. 


Pct. 
live 


Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 


Spareribs 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. 69. 50 
Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss . 

Handling and overhe: ad 


ir COST PER CWT. 


TOTAL VALUE 


Loss per cwt 
Loss last week 
Profit per cwt 





HIGHER PRICES BRING DECLINE IN CUT-OUT RESULTS 


Product values, both carlot and in the fresh pork market, rose sharply 
during the first four days of this week and total product values were from 
69c to 76c per cwt. greater than a week ago. However, hog costs rose even 
more sharply, the increase ranging from 88c to $1.06 per cwt., and cut-out 
results suffered accordingly. Only the lighter butchers cut out at a profit; 
medium and heavy butchers cut out at a loss. 


——220-240 lbs. —— 240-270 lbs.—— 


Value 
Price 
per 5 per 
Ib. . Ib. 
18.7 . 4 18. 
12.3 -68 a 12. 
1 
1 


Price 
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MILWAUKEE MEAT TRENDS 


Leading trends in consumption of 
meat and meat products in Milwaukee, 
a city famous for good food, are sum- 
marized in the eighteenth annual con- 
sumer analysis of the Greater Milwau- 
kee market, conducted by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. The analysis consists of a 
study of brand preference, volume con- 
sumption, ownership and distribution of 
foods and other merchandise in the Wis- 
consin metropolis. Significant facts 
from the survey: 


Percentage popularity of canned 
luncheon meats in Milwaukee rose to 
39.2 per cent of all families in the cur- 
rent survey, compared to 32.1 per cent 
in 1940 and 20.4 per cent in 1939. This 
product is most popular among families 
in the upper income bracket. Packaged 
bacon topped last year’s rating of 71.8 
per cent consumer usage with a new 
high of 75.5 per cent, about evenly dis- 
tributed among income groups. Aver- 
age monthly consumption also increased, 
rising from 2.3 lbs. per family to 2.5 
Ibs. in this year’s analysis. 


Lard in packages or pails is bought 
by 54.2 per cent of Milwaukee families; 
only 17.3 per cent buy lard in bulk. 
Popularity of packaged lard now varies 
from 62.2 per cent of families in lower 
income bracket to 43.6 per cent in up- 
per bracket. Whole and half hams con- 
tinue to advance in popularity among 
Milwaukee consumers, the percentage 
increasing from 57.8 per cent in 1940 
to 68.5 per cent in 1941. 


Making its initial appearance on the 
survey this year, pork sausage, pack- 
aged and bulk, is reportedly bought by 
77.3 per cent of Greater Milwaukee 
families. It is used almost equally in 
all income groups. Nearly half—47.6 
per cent—of the families buying pork 
sausage use it from nine to twelve 
months of the year. Frankfurters, also 
included in the analysis for the first 
time, have a consumer popularity of 93 
per cent. Popularity of dog food ad- 
vanced from 82.1 per cent in 1940 to 
83.6 per cent this year. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period March 27 to 
April 2, inclusive, at New York: 


Point of 
origin Commodity 
Argentina—Canned corned f 
—Canned brisket beef 


Brazil—Canned corned beef 


Canada—Smoked back bacon 
—Pork sausage 
—Fresh — pork 
—Fresh 
—Coo 


—Fresh pork tenderloins 
—Fresh pork bellie 
—Fresh pork trimmings 
—Fresh pork shoulder 
—Frozen ham 
—Fresh pork butts 
—Fresh pork blade meat 
—Fresh pork cheek meat 
—Fresh pork ribs 

leo oil 


Cuba—5,402 quarters fresh chilled beef... . 
—Fresh chilled beef cut 
—Fresh frozen beef livers 
—Fresh frozen beef tongues........... 


Paraguay—Canned corned beef 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Thurs., April 10, 1941 


REGULAR HAMS 


Green /|.P. 
ect Daisiantdacdinnad 1914 20 
DEEL weaeneou caeéesoucneuees 19% 20 
 gedbtkcdseideaunthhereha 19% 20 
Dt <téseavantennevasanten ly 20 
PIONS oo vecécaceuse 194% cove 


(ebietsci teens ne runes 19% 

VERT OCNReR abe beR Er eRN 185% 19% 
DEE’ Suvccovcnesereaeuweunda 18% 19% 
ME vccugescnevacenet 18% 
Be Mn c ce rc cccvvcecocse 18% 





Short shank % @ ac over. 


BELLIES 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green *D.C. 















































as 



























*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


Clear Rib 
a eee -12\%n 
bend Vesvebedns ee eeeen te 12 
DD .tudcteatseeswe téuad coke 12 12 
Dn essecdudushwassebeueees 11% 11% 
DY cuutébneunkeckedubyenes 11% 11% 
DED beesanccaten nandvotcees 11 11% 
MEE iveadetwisececeeaeanaes 10% 10% 

D. S. FAT BACKS 
Ree ee ee ee Pee een, 6% 
ET. xhekseneesccdaddetanrsnnegeekedeséedcaseel 6 
0 re ere 6% 
SEE, (ee obGktndle i etene x eae eas adeieheh ea haniwe 8% 
EE chicecsesesdteehsuwedeserebedteknawnanee ™% 
DE dusacaheas Re ki taKkis keer enienscnreegs ae ™ 
DET Snddulev cube Uxievebd benueeRuderecceckeaeul 8% 
Seb ¢n Ores Was dee eda envebestane tebe bewaees 8% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS 

Romwlar plates ...ccscccses 6-8 8n 
OS ee ee 4- 6 5% 
D. 8. jowl butts....... patel Wbatties biel 6% 
CML 6 0s alk Cons ede. alten pao wae ae 6% 
er 84%@ 8% 
nr ee 6% 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 
Cash Loose Leaf 


Saturday, April 5......8.70n 7.90ax 8.00n 
Monday, April 7....... 8.621¢n 7.8216n 8.00n 
Tuesday, April &...... 8.45n 7.62%n 7.75n 
Wednesday, April 9....8.45n 7.60n 7.75n 


Thursday, April 10..... 8.70n 7.85n 8.00n 
Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo............ 9.75. 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo............ 10.25 
Leaf, kettle rend.. tierces. f.o.b. Chgo....... 10.25 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 10.00 
Seeeenmees, CHOUONE, GiB ce ccccccccccccoaests 11.00 
Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
NE, ANE Usa cacnccacternebeseveeseon 13.05 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1941 


Open High Low Close 
LARD— 
May .. 8.65 8.75 
July . ‘ietig. 13 72% 5.82 8.67% 8.87 
Sept. ... 8.8744 9.0214-9.05 
Ce as 8:93” 32 20 8.95 9.124%b 


Sales: May 52; July 127; Sept. 194; Oct. 31; 
total, 404 sales. 

Open interest: May 391; July 609; Sept. 1,317; 
Oct. 109; total, 2,426 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


MAY cco ccc eee eee 11.55b 
SORF nce cee owe ees 11.75b 
oak 8K oe aoe 12.30b 
GH see sve oes ane 12.75b 


MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1941 


LARD— 

May .. 8.75 8.924% 8.65 8.6744ax 
July ... 8.92%-90 9.06 8.80 8.8244 
Sept. ... 9.05 9.20 8.97% 9.00-02%4 
Oct. ... 9.15 9.30 9.07% 9.10ax 


Sales: - an July 182; Sept. 268; Oct. 42; 
total, 528 sale 


Open seanmuehe May 384; July 555; Sept. 1,339; 
Oct. 140; total 2,418 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


May ...12.00 12.05 12.00 12.05b 

.. eae poy “ne 12.25b 

GE, ccc ccc soe eae 12.35b 

GEE. cco see én wate 12.80b 
TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1941 

LARD— 

May ... 8.57% 8.57% 8.35 8.47% 

July ... 8.674%4-70 8.75 8.52% 8.65ax 

Sept. ... 8.873%4-90 8.90 8.65 8.80-774%4 

Oct. ... 9.00 9.00 8.77% 8.85ax 


Sales: May 55; July 160; Sept. 295; Oct. 48; 
total, 558 sales 


Open Sntenent: May 359; July 540; Sept. 1,276; 
Oct. 137; total, 2,312 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1941 


LARD— 

May ... 8.30 8.47% 8.30 8.4744b 
July ... 8.50-45 8.65 8.4214 8.65ax 
Sept. ... 8.70-624%4 8.80 8.62% 8.80ax 


wa 
Oct. ... 8.67% 8.87% 8.67% 8.87 ax 


Sales: May 30; July 99; Sept. 229; Oct. 25; 
total 383 sales. 


Open interest: May 343; July 532; Sept. 1,247; 
Oct. 147; total, 2,269 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


WP cco ces oe vee 11.75ax 
July oa wa 12.25n 
Sept. . "12.50 one nae 12.50 
a sxe 12.80n 
THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1941 
LARD— 
May 8.75-85 8.85 8.72% 8.75ax 
July 9.00-05 9.05 8.8714 8.90ax 
Sept. 9.05-20 9.20 9.0214 9.05ax 
Oct. 9.2214-25 9.25 9.12% 9.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...11.75 11.95 11.75 11.95 
July ...12.25 wae tea 12.25b 
re eee eee 12.50b 
ale ewe = tee ie es 12.80n 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1941 
Holiday. No Market. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on April 5, 1941, with 
comparisons: 


Week Previous Same 
Apr. 5 week week '40 


Cured meats, Ibs.20,370,000 18,499,000 15,562,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs.63,886,000 63,338,000 53,065,000 
BOE, TR. sé cceces 6,475,000 8,548,000 4,736,000 


Watch classified page for bargains. 
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FEB. MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in February, 1941: 


Total Per 
Consumption, Capita 
Ibs. bs 


BEEF AND VEAL 


February, 1941 .......... 428,542,000 3.28 
February, 1940 .......... 424,129,000 3.22 
January, 1941 ........... 502,756,000 3.79 


February, 1941 ... 
February, 1940 . 
January, 1941 


February, 1941 
February, 1940 
January, 1941 


February, 1941 
February, 1940 
January, 1941 








February, 1941 
February, 1940 
January, 1941 


GOVERNMENT GRADED MEAT 


Meat graded and contract deliveries 
of meats and by-products accepted dur- 
ing February, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, are shown in 
the following table: 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1941 1941 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

Fresh and frozen— 

Beek .ccccces 45,966,150 50,747,558 40,375,992 
VEE .ccces 564,123 553,057 437,222 
Gale .ccoce 25,900 22,041 18,648 
Lamb ..... 2,308,239 2,632,621 1,813,382 
Mutton and 

yearling. 243,575 269,715 344,905 
SS cwcce 789,683 837,943 514,544 











Beef ...... 134,799 143,628 134,002 

Pork ..... 916,129 919,573 1,570,712 
Sausage ..... 540,080 575,848 2,358,119 
Other meats 

and lard... 438,430 558,176 235,279 

Total ..... 51,927,108 57,260,160 47,802,805 





TEXAS MEAT INDUSTRY GAINS 


Although showing a decline from the 
preceding month, the meat packing in- 
dustry in Texas during February em- 
ployed 11.8 per cent more workers than 
in February, 1940, and meat packing 
payrolls were up 9.5 per cent on the 
same comparative basis, according to 
the bureau of business research of the 
University of Texas. In comparison with 
January, 1941, the state’s meat pack- 
ing industry employed 11.4 per cent 
fewer workers in February. Weekly 
payrolls for February totaled an esti- 
mated $90,024, compared with $108,299 
in January. 


U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Canadian imports from U. S. in Feb- 


ruary: 
Feb., 1941 Jan., 1941 Feb., 1940 
8. Ibs Ibs. 





Ib 

eee eee 60,54 35 
Bacon and ham.... 35,625 39,510 
BE neactvacdasioe 185,448 14,758,231 
Mutton and lamb. .190,062 156,740 
Canned beef ...... 325,391 723,895 
Other canned meats 225 6,334 
Lard compound ... 513 620 











NEW, IMPROVED SAFETY BOOTS with 


sda Hk \\ \ 


yoernenaenesra 
¥ 


NOTE 
CONSTRUCTION: 


Sole is made in one flat piece from heel 

to toe— doubles effective traction area! | 
Dozens of deep, diamond-shaped, flex- aN 
ible-rubber suction cups wipe liquids 

away and grip wet floors like a plunger! 


These boots are built to wear! 


1-Rolled top can't tear 

2-"Layered” construction wears longer 
3-Reinforced counter FITS at heel 
4-ONE-PIECE “PAR-GRIP” non-skid sole 
5-Sole double-vulcanized to upper 
6-"Squeegee-suction” cups grip wet floors 
7-Heavy rubber toe cap over steel toe box 
8-Boot-duck lining 

9-Comfortable genuine leather insole 


10-Flange locks steel toe in place 


LEHIGH SAFETY 
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¢ 
IMPROVED— Foot and leg now 
NEOPRENE-TREATED to resist 
grease-rot! 


ba 
IMPROVED — Armorplate steel 
toe box— forms a“ bombproof 
shelter” above the toes! 


e 
IMPROVED — Carbon black 
rubber sole can be worn both 
OUTDOORS and IN! 














1115 -Superquality, heavy-duty, white rubber knee boot with extra 
heavy carbon black rubber sole moulded in one-piece, deep- 
grid, skid-proof pattern and double vulcanized to upper. Neo- 
prene-treated vamp, leg and foxing resists rot caused by grease, 
fat, oils and strong caustics. Armorplate steel toe box built into 
strong, reinforced construction. Whole sizes only, 6 to 12. 


1113-Same in all-black. Whole sizes only, 6 to 12. 


1116-Same construction as No. 1115 in ankle-height white rubber 
boot-shoe for damp-floor depts. Whole and half sizes 5 to 12. 
1114-Same in all-black. Whole and half sizes 5 to 12. 


SHOE CO. autenrown, pa. 




















| 
IN 
A pound of S-A-U-S-A-G-E 
and wrap it as a gift, please. 
Its his’ birthday {” 











Specialists in 


Papers for Packers 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment - Waxed 
Oiled - Greaseproof 


Special Treated Wrapping 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CoO. 
PARCHMENT . KALAMAZOO ° MICHIGAN 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended Cor. week, 
April 9, 1941 1940 
Ib. per lb. 


20 18 @18 


20 17%@18 
20% 1742 @18% 


17 16% @17% 
16 @17 


Prime native steers— 
400- 600 


17 
17 16 @l7 


15% @16% 

600- 15 @16 
800-1000 

Heifers, good, 400-600.... 

Cows, 400-600 

Hind quarters, = 

Fore quarters, choice. . 

Beef Cuts 


unquoted 
29 


22 3 
14 @14% 


Steer loins, prime 
Steer loins, No. 
Steer loins, No. < 25 
Steer short loins, prime.. unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 1 35 
Steer short loins, No. 2 2 30 
Steer loin ends (hips) 26 

Steer loin ends, No. 2..........% 


unquoted 
28 


Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips) 18 
Steer ribs, prime.......... unquoted 
Steer ribs, No. 1 = 
Steer ribs, SU Maeresctiseeeoees 
Cow ribs, No 

Cow ribs, No. 3 

Steer rounds, prime 

Steer rounds, No. 1 

Steer rounds, No. 

Steer chucks, prime 

Steer chucks, No. 

Steer chucks, No. 

PEE cect es cc ewe secengees 15 
Cow chucks 


Steer mavel ems... ..cccccccves 
SEE wags ncvvucowsbocwns 10 
Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1 bnis 

Cee BO, IUOs,. Bevecncccevovces 35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1............ 
Sirloin butts, N 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 

Beef tenderloins, No, 2 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks .. 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins .. 

Insides, green, 12@18 range 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up. 
Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs. up 


Sweetbreads 
Ox-tail 

Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. C 
Livers 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass ... 
Good saddles . 
Good racks .. 
Medium racks 


14 @15 
18 @19 
° 12 
"12% @13% 8 @10 
Veal Products 
Brains, each 10 
Sweetbreads 32 
Calf livers 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
eavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
futton stew 
Sheep tongues 
Sheep heads, each. 
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Fresh Pork and hae! Suvdews 

Pork loins, 8-10 lbs. av 
Picnics 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Spareribs 
Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, cellar 

4 


Hocks 


AALAND OOHADWA 


] 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 

Fancy regular hams, 14@16 lbs., 

parchment paper 21 @22% 
Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 lbs., 

parchment paper 23% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., .. ‘* ¢ 31% 
Picnics, 4@8 lIbs., short_ghank, plain.. 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs 

Outsides, 5@9 lbs.. 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. 
Cooked hams, choice, skin fat 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted... 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. _ 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, obo. ib. bb 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 

Clear fat back pork: 

70- 80 pieces 

80-100 pieces 

100-125 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces 
Bean pork 
Brisket pork 
Plate beef 
eT rrr ee 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers ° 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chuck 
Shank meat 
Beef trimmings 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh...... 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy —— 

Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton........ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. - 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk........ ---19% 
Country style sausage, smoked...........+2+++ 25 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings............. - 25 
Frankfurters, in hog speeueentel aeaes 24 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. Seccecccececes 20 
Liver sausage in beef rounds....... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog <aee. Sedececees 
Head CHOOSE occ cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 716 
New England luncheon specialty.. SEPERCC0CCS8 oe 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice.. ee 
aenase Wc vesccctccveesces uae ae soccesenn 

— — canes éneeooaciewse seveedueaeoued 


Holsteiner ... 

B. C. salami, choice ° deeee 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs........... 
B. C. salami, new conditi 23 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.... 34% 
Genoa style salami, choice............-+++e++- 42 
Pepperoni . es 

Mortadella, new conditions bainiew b:6:b:6% 6-ee peak ee “1% 
Capicola 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 


CURING MATERIALS 


iets of Na (Chgo. w ag stock). 
n 400-lb. bbis., delivered.........++se0+++$ 8.75 
galtpeter, less than ton lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined pares 
Small crystals . 
Medium crystals . ee 
Large crystals ........ceeeeeeeesereese eee 10.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate OL GOGR. cccsccccccsoe 2.90 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda 5.90 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 
‘only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
Granulated 


Owt. 


Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans..... eee 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).....- 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% ooe 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (cotton)...... 
In paper bags.. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.... -15 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.......+sssse = 
Export rounds, wide. > 
Export rounds, medium..........+++++++ 2 
Export rounds, Marrow..........esseeeee -28 
NO. 1 WORBRMEB. cc ccccccccccccscccccccce -05 
No. 2 weasands........ avnescnspcpeneees ° 
Ws EB Peco cc ccccvenvescecoscnneseee ° 
We. B GMMBB ss cccccccesccscccccvevscceee .08 
Middles, regular é 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in......... - 
Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up...... ¢ 
Dried or salted bladders 
12-15 im. Wide, BAt..cccccccccscccccesecs R 
. wide, flat. 
. wide, flat. 
. wide, flat. 
Pork casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yd 
Medium, regular . 
English, medium .. 


3.40 
5.10 
4.80 
4.22 
4.17 


Large prime bungs..........cseeeeeeeee ‘ 
Medium prime bungs........ Senha a 
SOON DEM DOs cisiccccccsecvcccescee q 
ere ee 16 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags =. bales.) 
Whole Ground 
Allspice, prime. 38 43 


Cloves Amboyna 
Zanzibar .... 


Netmes, fancy Band 
East India 


Paprika, Spanish 
Fancy Hungarian 
No. 1 Hungarian 

a -- 


Black Malabar 

Black Lampong 
Pepper, white Singapore. 

Muntok 

Packers 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Gro 
Whole for Saus. 
= 80 


Caraway seed 
Celery seed, French 
COMIRON BONE. .ccicvcvcccesccseccecseses 20% 
Coriander Morocco bleached 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 1 
Mustard — fancy yellow 

America 
Seetesees, Deans 
Oregano 
Sage, Dalmation No. 1 


(Continued on page 46.) 











MARKET PRICES 
New York 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed 


native, heavy 
native, light 
common to fair 


Western Dressed Beef 


Native steers, good, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs.... 
Good to choice heifers 1 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 
Western 
Serre cer or @26 
2 ri 22 @2 
@22 
@26 
@25 


@23 
@21 
@19 
@18 
@l1 





Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


20% @22, 
19 


Roils, reg. - 4@6 Ibs. av 

Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. av 

Tenderloins, steers 

Tenderloins, cows 

ED |. oc cevecedsceetscwcses 
Shoulder clods 


Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good 24 @25 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium..23 @24 
Genuine spring lambs, medium.......... 22 @23 
Winter lambs, choice................+-+- 19 @20 
Winter lambs, good 

Winter lambs, medium 


Sheep, medium 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and — (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat i 

Pigs, small lots (60-110 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat i 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 18% @19% 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av 14 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av...2 

Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 21 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean...... 

Spareribs 


13.00@13.25 
14.50@15.00 


COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 


a MEATS 


Regular Se 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, > 
Skinned hams, 12@14 lbs. 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. av 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 


Beef heniging tenders 


Lamb fries 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 


$2.25 per cwt. 
3.00 per cwt. 
8.75 per cwt. 
3.50 per ewt. 


Edible Suet 
Inedible Suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 91%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.26 8.55 3.85 
Prime No. 2 veals.24 3.25 3.45 
Buttermilk No. 1.21 3.05 
Buttermilk No. 2.20 i 
Branded gruby...16 


‘9 1 h 2.25 
Number 3 16 d . I 2.25 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on April 9, 1941: 


Fresh Beef: 

STEER, Choice: 
400-500 lbs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs.? 
700-800 Ibs.? 

STEER, Good: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 3 
700-800 Ibs.? 

STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.* 
600-700 lbs.? 

STEER, Utility: 
400-600 Ibs.* 


COW (all weights): 


Commercial 
Utility . 
Cutter 
Canner 


Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 


80-130 Ibs, 
130-170 Ibs. 


VEAL, Good: 
50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 


VEAL, Commercial: 


CHICAGO 


15.50@17.00 
15.50@17.00 


16.00@ 17.50 


14.50@15.50 
14.50@16.00 


14.00@15.50 
14.50@16.50 


12.50@14.00 
13.50@14.50 


VEAL, vey: 
All weights 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


LAMB, Commercial: 
All weights 
LAMB, Utility: 
All weights 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. 
Commercial 
Utility 
Fresh Pork Cuts:* 


LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 
8-10 
10-12 
12-15 
16-22 
SHOULDERS, Skinned N. Y. Style: 
13.50@14.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
> | ee eer 16.50@17.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 


TRIMMINGS: 


11.50@12.00 


10.00@10.50 


1Includes heifer 300-450 lbs. and steers down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


$17.50@19.00 
17.50@19.00 
17.50@19.00 


$17.50@19.00 
17.50@19.00 


16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 


16.00@17.50 


16.00@17.50 16. 50@18, 00 


15.00@16.00 


9 15.00@16.50 
15.00@16.50 


15.00@16.50 
14.00@15.00 


13.50@14.50 
12.75@13.50 
12.00@12.75 


14.00@14.50 
13.00@14.00 
12.50@13.00 


15.00@17.00 \e 5 
16.00@17.50 


13.00@14.50 
14.00@15.50 


13.00@14.00 
14.00@16.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 


17.50@19.00 
16.50@17.50 
15.00@16.50 


17.50@18.50 
16.50@17.50 
15.00@16.50 


18.00@19.00 
1. 00@18.00 

6.00@17.00 
is. 00@16.00 


17.50@18.00 
16.50@17.50 
15.50@16.50 
14.00@15.50 


17.00@1T.50 
17.00@17.50 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.0 


15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.0 


14.00@16.00 14.00@15.50 


12.50@13.50 
11.00@12.50 
10.00@11.00 


18.00@19.00 
18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 


18.50@19.50 
18.50@19.50 
17.50@18.50 


18.00@19.00 
18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 


17.50@18.50 


2Includes koshered beef sales 


at Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


*Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, veal, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight 


and calculated carcass bases, 





REBABBITTING BEARINGS 


Operating men who want a simple 
and quick way of renewing babbitted 
bearings will be interested in a new 
method which makes use of a welding 
outfit. Although most large plants are 
now equipped with welding apparatus, 
few operating men have thought of 
using it for this purpose. 

Instead of removing all the old bab- 
bitt, melting, making a mandrel, plac- 
ing, pouring, cutting oil grooves, etc., 
the new and better method is simply to 


remove the shaft or the bearing and 
then build up the babbitt with the welder 
until the proper thickness is attained. 
Do not fill up the oil ring grooves or the 
oil holes. 

The bearing can generally be com- 
pleted in a much shorter time than by 
the old procedure and the final cutting 
operation, or “machining,” requires 
practically no time at all. There is no 
possibility that the bearing will warp 
out of shape because of overheating oF 
internal heat stresses. 
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COLD STORAGE COSTS 











NOVOID CORKBOARD cuts costs by barring 
heat’s passage through cold room walls—by 
holding low temperatures within safe ranges! 
NOVOID CORK COVERING, for cold 
lines, saves refrigeration, lightens cooling 
plant loads, and prolongs the life of refrig- 
erating equipment. For details and name of 
your Novoid Distributor, write to Cork 
Import Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


NOVOID CORK INSULATION 








“poss Jumoo 4M BO SS’ 4 
JUMBO OFFAL HASHER AND WASHER 
IN COMBINATION 


Hashing of materials to reduce them to 
uniform size for efficient, complete dis- 
integration in the cooker is a very essen- 
tial part of the rendering process. 
Washing, too, is of utmost importance 
for removing all foreign, detrimental 
elements from the materials. 


“BOSS” gives Best Of Satisfactory Service 


e =e e + | 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
General Office: Helen and Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mail Address: P. O. Box D, Elmwood Place Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill 
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Color that says 


“THE FLAVOR’S THERE” 


Before they buy, they anticipate the taste with their 
eyes. Having exactly the right color—always uni- 


form—is the best way to capture customer interest. 


National’s U. S. Government Certified Colors . . . 
the food industry’s oldest and most complete line 


... includes every Primary Color and Blend to meet 


| your requirements of shade, strength and uniformity. 


National Technical Service welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to give you constructive help in solving your 
color problems with exactly the right shades for 


maximum sales appeal. Your inquiry is invited. 


@l-vallil-ve Mi melele Mm Qe) (eae BILAL iTelp 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., inc 


40 Rector Street + * New York, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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There is no substitute for 











BY MAIL, AIR-MAIL or WIRE, 
DAILY INFORMATION ON— 


PROVISIONS 

Green and S. P. Reg. Hams 
S. P. Boiling Hams 

Green and S. P. Skd. Hams 
Picnics, Green and S. P. 
Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and Rib 
D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


LARD 
Cash Neutral 
Refined Futures 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
Pork Trimmings 

Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 

Beef Ham Sets 

TALLOW AND GREASE 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
COTTONSEED OIL 

HIDES AND CALFSKINS 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
MARKET STATISTICS 

Hog Markets 

Provision Stocks 

Export Shipments 

Domestic Shipments 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


is the market authority of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 








KNOWING 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell or buy intelli- 
gently. 

Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE neither sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW THE MARKET and 
sell or buy accordingly. 

If you save only 4c per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $75 
on a car of product. 

No wonder active traders watch the markets closely through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Since it is an 
accepted basis of settlement in trading, you don’t have to take 
anybody else’s word for it. 

If you save Ic per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $300 ona 
car of product. And -f you are not informed you may easily lose 


that amount. 
And the same thing is true of the seller. If he KNOWS the market 
and he gets the market price he may get as much as $300 per car 


additional in a difference of only Ic per Ib. If he is not informed he 
can just as easily lose that much. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE coming to 
you every full trading day of the week will pay for itself many 


times over. 


Send for your sample copy and complete information today 


DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Advance in Tallow, Greases, 


Reflects Firmer 


Buyers pay up to 7c for extra at New 

York, an advance of Yc; further in- 

terest reported at that level—Pro- 

ducers, in strong position, reluctant to 

offer—Moderate turnover in greases 
at higher prices. 


TALLOW.—Buyers hesitated for 
most of the early part of the week, un- 
der the leadership of a soaper producer 
account, then paid up to 7c for a fair 
quantity of extra, which represented an 
advance of %c. As a matter of fact, the 
higher price was first paid at Chicago 
and then spread to the East. There is 
further interest at this basis now, even 
though it is not actively bid by any of 
the soapers. Producers, apparently giv- 
ing attention to the sharply higher 
ranges in lard, and the strong possibil- 
ity of broader trade to England under 
the lend-lease bill, are unwilling to make 
any offerings at present. Thus the mar- 
ket is firm at the current basis. 


At New York, edible was quoted at 
1%@7%c; extra, 7@7%c, and special, 
6% @TKe. 

General trend of the tallow market at 
Chicago this week was upward, although 
the movement was erratic at times, due 
to temporary setbacks in lard and other 
related markets, and although the rise 
was stubbornly resisted by one large 
consumer reluctant to raise his ideas 
above 6%4c, Chicago, for prime. Suf- 
ficient trading took place during the 
week to confirm that the market was 
about %c higher than a week ago, on 
an average. Early in week, a few tanks 
of prime sold at 7%4c, Chicago; market 
was strong on scattered trading to deal- 
ers and specialty buyers. After tem- 
porary lull at midweek when lard mar- 
ket eased, tallow offerings dried up as 
lard strengthened; a little prime was 
reported at 7c, Chicago, and special at 
6%c. Thursday’s quotations were: 
Edible tallow 
Fancy tallow 
Prime packers 
Special tallow 
No. 1 tallow 6% 

STEARINE.—Firmer prices but a 
limited volume of trade were reported 
at New York this week. Sellers marked 
their ideas up to 8%c, and there were 
no trades reported. 

At Chicago, oleo was quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OILS.—Prices averaged %c 
higher, with indications of a moderate 
turnover. Extra was currently quoted 
8%@9c, prime, 8@8%c, and lower 
grades, 714 @8c. 

At Chicago, oleo was quoted at 9c. 

GREASE OIL.—Advances averaging 

to %ec per lb. were reported this 
week, reflecting the strength in most 
of the other fat markets. Demand 
Seemed improved and some fair trade 
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Market Trend 


was noted. No. 1 was quoted at 95%c; 
No. 2, 9¥%4c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 
9%4c; winter strained, 101%c; prime 
burning, 11c, and prime inedible, 10%4c. 

Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 
as follows: No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%c; 
extra, 9144c; extra No. 1, 9c; extra win- 
ter strained, 944c; special No. 1, 8%c; 
prime burning, 10c; and prime inedible, 
9%4c. Acidless tallow oil was quoted in 
the Chicago market at 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Prices were 
steadier, along with other oils, and at 
the %c advance a fair trade was indi- 
cated. Cold test was quoted 15%c; ex- 
tra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 9%c; prime, 
10%c, and prime inedible, 11%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations in the Chi- 
cago market were: Cold test, 15c; extra, 
9%c; No. 1, 9c; prime, 9%c; and pure, 
Ile. 

GREASES.—The New York market 
was %c higher this week, with trade 
held in check only as a result of the 
limited offerings. There were sales up 
to 65.c and this level was still being 
bid for small quantities. 

At New York, choice white was 
quoted 7%c; yellow and house, 6%c, 
and brown, 5%c. 

The grease market gained about % to 
¥%e at Chicago this week, following the 
same general trend as the tallow mar- 
ket. Patterning its trend in close con- 
formity with lard market movements, 
the grease market gained strength 
largely on dealer and specialty buying, 
the advance being firmly resisted by a 
large consumer who refused to recog- 
nize the going market. At midweek, 
with market rather erratic, white grease 
was offered at 7c, Chicago, with a bid of 
6%c declined. Tank of yellow sold at 
6%c; 6%c later reported bid. Three 
tanks of ordinary brown grease sold at 
5%c, Chicago. Thursday’s quotations at 
Chicago were: 


Choice white grease 

A-white grease 

B-white grease 

Yellow gronme, 10-16 2.2.8... .ccccsecdses 
Yellow grease, 16-20 £.£.8......cccccccece 
Brown grease 


BRIEFS SUBMITTED TO BAI 


Committees representing various 
groups in the meat industry recently 
submitted briefs to the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry on the effects of label- 
ing and other regulations in Amendment 
15 to BAI Order 211, revised. Briefs un- 
der consideration, which will serve to 
shape the BAI attitude on recommended 
changes in its new regulations, have 
been submitted by the American Meat 
Institute, National Meat Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern Meat Packers 
Association. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
April 10, 1941 

With surrounding markets stronger, 

many items in the by-products list were 

higher this week. Nominal situation 

continues in some materials, however. 


Blood 


Blood reported selling at $3.50 during 
week. 
Unit 


Unground 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Firmer tone in digester feed tankage; 
moving this week in ranges shown. 
Some sellers’ ideas higher. 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia 


Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality 
Liquid stick 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Packinghouse feeds stronger; demand 
reported good at advanced prices. 


60% digester tankage 
50% meat and bone scraps 
Blood-meal 

Special steam bone-meal 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
Bone meals nominally steady to 
firmer. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26 


Fertilizer Materials 


Nominally firmer market; last sales 
10@11% tankage at $2.65; now asking 
$2.75. 


High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia 


Per ton 


2.65 & 10¢ 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 25.00@27.00 
Hoof meal 2.65 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Cracklings reported moving: at 5c over 

last week’s levels. 
Per unit 

Hard pressed and expeller unground 

up to 48% protein (low test) 

above 48% protein (high test) 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 

quality, ton 
Soft pressed, beef, ac. grease and 

quality, ton 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Nominally steady market; no offer- 
ings. 
Calf trimmings 
Sinews, pizzles 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 


Hide trimmings 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib 


Bones and Hoofs 


Unchanged market; some demand at 
list. 

















Per ton 


ligh 45. 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs. . 
Hoofs, white 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted........ 29.00@ 
Junk bones 


Quiet and steady situation in animal 
hair. 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, 

Winter processed, black, Ib 
Winter processed, gray, lb 

Summer processed, gray, lb 
Cattle switches 



































































FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 





Cotton Oil Futures Stage 











Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- c 
gen, Sane, pooper Sictulad dtidenca boa 29.00 O d 4 : | 8 ; 
Cae Fare et BES ae , 1, raeriy etreat from Ig 
Fish meal, foreign, pre% ammonia, 10% 
De BeNOR Eye cv aveicccnrcccsotuees 51.00 
April shipment Deeb eibaneseccerestnn ones 51.00 y 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, a7 Upturn halted by Balkan war ne with buyers anxious to make purchases, 
A. P f.0.b, fish factories.........2. 75 & 50c ‘pturn 5 Y : we ‘ 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, ex-vessel Liquidation and profit taking broaden The fact that the advance in lard had 
Atlantic and Gulf ports.........+...+++005 2 27.00 rs e ee : ° ian A 
Sc dircenncentstientssesons 28.70 as prices weaken—Basic conditions carried all active positions to premiums 
Fertiliser taukave,’ ‘ground, 10% ‘ammonia,’ unchanged and crude oils resist the over cotton oil attracted considerable A 
a Se ye eee pocetes 3.00 & 10¢ decline. attention. The differentials were not be- g 
Pera 8% a L. —... pence & 10¢ lieved to be great enough to affect the : 
Phosphates HE spread of the European war consumption of oil materially. Estimates Se 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, and the apparent success of the po Arete re pate pie — eg x 
PEF TOM, C.L.f. 0. cccccecccvcccscecsesseocs e German army brought the upward Ct) p Ss. compared wi : 
we ag salle ton toenn a eee trend in commodity values to a sudden 551 bbls. in February and 243,671 bbls. 
sMfon 16% MACs.sssstessresssressssrereese 8.50 halt, and the New York cottonseed oil in March last year. A 
en market was no exception. Prices gave The market for crude oils showed con- ¥ 
Seiad euititth WMMAMNR. .0.aceccceséncvek 67%< Way rapidly for a time under active siderable strength and prices receded Ju 
60% protein, unground..............cssss00- 67%e commission house liquidation, although but little when cottonseed oil futures F 
it was admitted that war developments’ declined. Sales were said to have been } 
had not changed the basic situation re- large with one sale of 100 tanks in the ’ 
t sponsible for the strong advance, but Southeast or Valley at 7%4c. That figure 
t EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS this line of argument had little influence seemed to prevail quite generally. in 
i : on general sentiment. COCONUT OIL.—Modest trade and ¥ 
| New York, April 9, 1941 Some close observers were inclined to firmer prices ruled in the eastern mar- Ju 
The markets were very ‘firm during explain the sudden break in pricesas the ket this week. It was difficult to secure fa 
t the past week and inquiries were heavy result of mob psychology. At any rate, firm offerings and prices were purely Oc 
if for all types of materials. prices faded rapidly, and part of the nominal as the period closed. New York 4s 
One car of dried blood sold at New recent advance was obliterated. spot oil sold at 5%c in drums, and at 
York at $3.25 and some imported ma- It was pointed out that cottonseed oil 5%¢ for spot tanks. Buyers bid 4%c on s 
1 terial was reported sold at $2.95. Crack- prices had advanced 61 to 64 points the west coast, while sellers were talk- Me 
lings were in heavy demand and sales from the low of April 1, with the entire ing 4% @4%c. Copra was not offered at = 
were made at 67%6¢, f.o.b. eastern ship- list at the highest point in three years. all. du 
ping points. Some sellers were asking At the same time lard futures made CORN OIL.—Prices were firmer with Oct 
up to 70c. gains of 100 to 110 points and were also small sales at 8c, or %c over the previ- - 
Sales of tankage were made at east- at new highs. The action of lard un- ous week. Offerings were few and far : 
ern shipping points at $3.00 and 10c, doubtedly had a strong bearing on cot- between. There were some reports that 
: with additional supplies wanted at this tonseed oil. Both markets had been af- 8%c had been bid for small quantities. 4p 
hi figure. fected by the government program to SOYBEAN OIL—Prices were Jun 
i Some additional fish scrap was re- Pes hogs at 9c, the scarcity of foreign steadier and sales passed at 744c at one Au 
Ma ported sold at $4.15 and 10c, f.o.b. fish tls, and government spending. time. However, prices later softened oe 
{8 factories, on an when and if made basis. Liquidation and profit taking became and it was possible to trade at 7c. Re- = 
! active when prices began to weaken. sale offerings seemed to have dried up. : 
After showing losses of approximately PALM OIL.—Spot Sumatra reported- 
ly 40 to 45 points, cotton oil began to ly sold at 5c, although small lots worked ie 
hi DANISH HERDS REDUCED harden and this evidence of resistance as high as 5%c. Forward shipments Ser 
i 1 " : attracted renewed buying. A great were not offered due to freight difficul- 
‘ a Pegg in pong ie am many resting orders were uncovered on ties, 
o decline aiter June, , folowing the decline, and the downward read- : 
ips the German occupation, and cattle num- _justment was very orderly. , OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Offerings were 
P light and firmly held at 12%c for drum 
bered 2,976,000 head on November 2, . sas : 
ad : ; Basic conditions remained strong, al- lots, unchanged from a week ago 
i; 1940, compared with 3,186,000 head in touch the decline i » oe g0. 
i) - zg e decline in contracts slowed : . f 
it December, 1939. The number of hogs in : : PEANUT OIL.—Nominal prices 0 
it up demand. Crude cottonseed oil, while : = | 
by Denmark had dropped to 2,189,000 head Paty around 8c ruled with the trade disin- 3 
4 somewhat less of a factor owing to the F 
; by December, 1940, or 30 per cent be- : clined to offer. Unsettled markets for en 
i low December, 1939, according to the °°2502 of the year, continued to show @ competing oils were a factor fe 
ii U. S. Office of F 7 A & itural YT? firm tone; this was also evident in : 
+ & ce oF Foreign Agricultura! competing oils. Leading packers and - 
Relations. Further reduction occurred soap makers were in the market for 19: 
in the first few months of 1941. The jarge quantities and tallow sold at Te, CHICAGO COTTON OIL - 
number of sows bred in December, 1940, Closing Prices lea 
—— hey i ong egaam with Monday, Apr. 7.—May 8.52; July 8.52; Su 
te ee eee eee VEGETABLE OILS Sept. 8.61; Oct. 8.64; all ax; cash 8.45 pn 
i ; Denmark’s production of meat in 1940 Cuaiy saint ik, te the, Rin, Cte b@8.65 ax. ye 
if increased, due _to the heavy forced whaints, . Brom Dt... ng i Sea Pap Tuesday, Apr. 8.—May 8.32; July ca 
3 liquidation of livestock because of the  Yotiow  deodorized von’ vo, NE°"" "BGs, 8.34; Sept. 8.42; Oct. 8.44; all ax; cash 
8 searcity of feedstuffs. Beef and veal Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f.o.b. consuming Sec 
| production totaled 452 million Ibs. and BREED SicKaccnveseusadcccsecnsseusnsed nom. 2% 8.20 b@8.40 ax. poi 
iy was 34 per cent larger than in 1939. Gus a ae — ‘tae - pesinbetsentat’ 'gg Wednesday, Apr. 9.—May 8.45; ys ins 
tf This total was larger than for any year Refined coconut, bbla. fob. Ohicage... 949% Sa Se ee et. SANE a ee - 
ij during the last ten. Pork production 8.30 b@8.65 ax. wel 
ir was estimated at 694 million lbs., which OLEOMARGARINE Thursday, Apr. 10.—May 8.67; July trie 
was an increase of about 2 per cent F. 0. B, CHICAGO 8.70; Sept. 8.81; Oct. 8.83; all b; cash trie 
above 1939. Pork production, however, White domestic vegetable............+++-++++ 14% — 8.60 b@8.85 ax. 
i was considerably above the years 1935 Water churned , eeadtbionaersensocens Friday, April 11, 1941.—Good Friday. 
to 1939. “le We. Meme. y 
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COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL.— Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednesday 
at 7%c paid, 744c bid; Texas, 7%c bid 
at common points; Dallas, 7%c nominal. 


Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1941 

—Range— —Closing— 
Sales High Low Bid Asked 

e one eee 5 nom 

8.49 8.43 & 8.49 

awe eee Bi nom 

8.51 8.38 y trad 

— an nom 

8.60 8.48 3 trad 

8.64 8.56 6 trad 
November ....- ° cee ome 6% nom 
Sales 364 contracts, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 
io si 8.88 
8.64 i 
September ... 41 8.75 
October 33 8.77 
November ... ° ere 
Sales 291 contracts. 
MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1941 
308.65 COs. 4 
8.68 8.53 
September ... 70 8.77 8.64 
October 64 8.78 8.67 
November .... p ae os 
Sales 379 contracts. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 


Ag tan 


92 9 ao Go 9° Go 9° Go 
an 


8.46 
; 8.51 
September ... 211 8.60 


October 1 8.59 
November ... . — 


Sales 514 contracts. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1 





8.26 
8.25 
8.33 
8.34 
November ... eee 
Sales 487 contracts. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1941 


7 14 8.80 8.55 
ar 8.80 8.66 
September ... € 8.90 8.75 
October 2 8.92 8.78 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1941 
Holiday, No Market 


BUSINESS GAIN REFLECTED 


Nearly 2,700,000 more workers were 
employed in occupations covered by the 
federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system during the last three months of 
1940 than were employed in the same 
months of 1939, according to figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Taxable payrolls for the 
period were $1,100,000,000 greater than 
in the fourth quarter of 1939. 

In releasing these figures, Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
pointed out that old-age and survivors 
imsurance tax returns reflect improve- 
ment in general business. Increases 
were indicated in many related indus- 


— including consumer goods indus- 
Ties, 
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Fearn Laboratories, Ine. 


701-707 N. Western Ave. Chicago. III. 





wail 











Watch Classified page for bargains. 
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THE CONSUMER DEMAND IS FOR 
EASY-TO-IDENTIFY BRANDED BEEF 


And the most positive method of identification is 
with GREAT LAKES BRANDING EQUIP- 
MENT! The specially developed Beef Brander 
marks the full length of the chilled carcass in a 
single downward motion. It is strong, sturdy and 
substantially constructed ...and economical to 
use! The roller die requires no heat because it is 
designed to penetrate the carcass surface and 
leave a clean, attractive identifying strip that 
will neither smear nor blurr. Self-inking reservoir 
coats branding die uniformly, uses less ink! Avail- 
able with long handles for floor 

workers; short handles for plat- 

form workers. 





There’s a special Great Lakes 
Brander for attractively iden- 
tifying Ham, Bacon, Sausage 
Specialties and all Fresh and 
Cured Meat Products. .. send 
for handsomely illustrated 
catalog showing the complete 
Great Lakes line. 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. inc 


2500 IRVING PARK BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer hides active late in week at 
steady prices despite early slump in 
futures—Few light Texas steers sell 
Ye higher—City light calf up “ce. 


Chicago 

PACKER HIDES.—tTrade was rather 
light early this week in the packer hide 
market but demand improved at late 
mid-week and a fair volume of business 
resulted, with a total of about 65,000 
hides reported so far at steady prices. 
The hides moving were mostly Mar. 
take-off but with first five days of April 
included in some instances. The only 
price change in the local market was an 
advance of %c on a car of light Texas 
steers. 


An Indiana packer sold about 2,500 
straight April hides late this week at 
¥%c advance, obtaining 14%c for native 
steers and 15%c for extreme light 
native steers, of the better April take- 
off. 


The spread of the war to the Balkans, 
and the adverse war news which quickly 
followed, was naturally reflected in 
weakness in security markets. Hide 
futures sagged off sharply in sympathy 
but have since made a partial recovery 
and are presently 16@27 points under 
last Friday’s close. Business in the spot 
hide market was slow early but im- 


proved when futures showed a tendency 
to recover. The leather trade has been 
good recently and of sizeable propor- 
tions. Packers are in a very good posi- 
tion so far as the poor quality winter 
hides are concerned and are nearing the 
time when buying interest begins to 
broaden as the better quality hides are 
available. 


One lot of 1,000 St. Paul Mar. native 
steers sold at 14c, and more salable this 
basis; a total of 4,750 natives from 
other points sold at 1314c, steady. Pack- 
ers sold a total of 8,000 extreme light 
native steers late this week at 15%c, 
although this figure was declined late 
last week; these are closely sold up. 


Butt branded steers moved in a good 
way last week at 13c and Colorados at 
12%c, and are available this basis. A 
total of 4,200 heavy Texas steers sold at 
18c, the asking price; one packer booked 
a quantity last week to tanning account. 
One lot of 1,200 light Texas steers sold 
at 13c, or %c advance; these have been 
kept sold up quietly. A total of 5,300 
extreme light Texas steers sold at 14c, 
steady. 


St. Paul heavy native cows are salable 
at 13c, and 1,000 Fargo take-off sold 
early also at 13c; 1,500 Feb.-Mar. River 
point heavy cows moved at 12%%c, steady 
basis for those points. A total of 12,300 


River point light native cows sold at 
14%c, and 11,000 northern points at 
14c, steady prices. Total sales of 11,100 
branded cows were reported at 13%¢. 
The Association sold 1,000 branded cows 
at 134éc, and also 800 Mar. heavy native 
cows at 12%4c, steady. 

Native bulls last sold at 10c and bids 
this basis have been declined, asking 
10%c; branded bulls quotable a cent 
less. 

Total shoe production for the year 
1940 was 404,151,472 pairs, or only 4.7 
per cent under the 1939 total of 424. 
136,411, despite the slump in production 
during the early part of 1940. 


Total federal inspected slaughter of 
cattle during Mar. was 766,298 head, as 
against 717,434 during Feb. and 721,163 
during Mar. 1940; calf slaughter during 
Mar. was 444,190 head, as compared 
with 383,544 during Feb. and 439,979 
during Mar. 1940. 

Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during first eight days of April 
totalled 5,888 hides, as against 5,629 
during same period in March. Ware- 
house stocks on Apr. 8th were down to 
294,866 hides, as against 913,587, plus 
32,046 pending certification, on Apr. Ist, 
1940. 

This was reflected in total visible 
stocks of all cattle hides and leather, 
which at the end of Feb. declined to 6.4 
months supply at current rate of con- 
sumption, as against 7.2 months supply 
at end of Jan., and an average of 7.4 for 
the entire year 1940. 











OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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In our eighty-seventh year, we extend 


congratulations and best wishes to 


on their fiftieth anniversary 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


catalog No. 310. 


. STEDMAN 2-STAcE 


GRINDERS 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER FOR CRACKLINGS. BONES. DRIED BLOOD 


TANKAGE and OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 


Grind cracklings, tankage, bones’ 
etc., to desired fineness in one 
operation. Cut grinding costs, 
insure more uniform grinding, 
reduce power consumption and 
maintenance expense. Nine sizes 
—5 to 100 H. P.—capacities 500 
to 20,000 Ibs. hourly. Write for 





STEDMAN'S FouNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 
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QUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—Out- 
side small packer all-weight natives are 
quotable in a range of 13@14¢c, selected, 
Chgo. freight basis, depending upon 
average weight, section and also dating, 
with brands 1c less. Some Mar. stock 
of fairly heavy average is obtainable at 
13c, while some 50 Ib. avge. Apr. hides 
sold at 13%4c, f.o.b. shipping point east 
of here, with native bulls at 9c and 
pranded bulls 8%c. Some 42 lb. avge. 
Mar. hides were reported at 13%c also, 
while such average plump hides includ- 
ing early Apr. take-off are salable up to 
14e. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Trading was re- 
sumed in the Coast market late last 
week when about 15,000 Mar. hides were 
sold, with 15,000 more Vernon and big 
packer hides at the middle of this week, 
all at 12c for cows and 11%c for steers, 
flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Fairly heavy trading during the past 
couple weeks about cleared the South 
American market and the only sale com- 
ing to light so far this week was 1,000 
Wilson light steers which moved at 92 
pesos, equal to 14%c, c.i.f. New York, or 
about %c over price paid last week. 
Last reported sale of standard heavy 
frigorifico steers previous week was 
at 91% pesos or about 14%%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Trading was 
slow in the country hide market during 
the early part of the week but now that 
the packer market is again active and 
clearly defined, some action is expected 
in country stock. Untrimmed all-weights 


around 47 lb. avge. are quotable 11@ 
11e, flat, del’d Chgo., with some offer- 
ings held %c higher. Heavy steers and 
cows together quoted 9@9%4c, with the 
possibility of moving straight cows 
around 9%%c, flat, trimmed. Trimmed 
buff weights are salable around 12%c, 
selected, with 12%c or better asked. 
Some trimmed extremes were available 
early at 13%c, selected, with buyers 
talking 13@13%c selected, but there is 
some doubt now if they can sill be 
bought at 13%c. Bulls quoted 64% @7c; 
glues 8%@8%c; all-weight branded 
hides quoted 10@10 ce, flat. 


CALFSKINS.—Packer calfskins ap- 
pear to be in a strong position, with 
packers closely sold up at most points 
to end of March, except for a few south- 
ern all-weights. Last trading was at 
28%c for northern heavies, 27c for 
River point heavies, and 24c for lights 
under 9% lb. One packer sold 6,000 
Mar. Milwaukee all-weight packer skins 
early this week at 26c, or a cent over 
price paid two weeks earlier. A car of 
northern heavy calf has been offered at 
29%4e, or a cent advance; no lights ap- 
pear to be offered. 

A car of Chgo. city 8/10 lb. calfskins 
sold mid-week at 23c, or %c advance; 
the 10/15 lb. last sold at 25c for one car 
and this figure is asked, with bids of 
24%c declined. Straight countries 
quoted 16%@17c flat. Bidding $1.60, 
last trading price, for Chgo. city light 
calf and deacons, with $1.70 asked. 


KIPSKINS.—There has been no ac- 
tion this week in packer kipskins, pack- 





ers being sold up pretty well to end of 
Mar. except for a small accumulation of 
Jan. forward branded kips, on which 
packers have been talking around 17c, 
and others quoting possibly 16c nom.; 
interest in this item is more or less 
spasmodic. Mar. northern native kips 
last sold at 20c, and northern over- 
weights at 18%c, with southerns at a 
cent less, and market called firm in 
absence of offerings. 

Chicago city kipskins are quiet and 
nominal at 18%2@19c, with accumula- 
tion very slow. Straight countries 
quoted 13% @14¢c flat. 

Packer regular slunks advanced 5c 
on the sale by all packers of a total of 
17,000 Mar. and early Apr. skins at 90c. 
One packer reports sales of hairless 
slunks at 65c for No. 1’s and 40c for 
No. 2’s. 


HORSEHIDES.—The market is firm 
on horsehides, with trading reported at 
steady to firm prices, according to 
quality. Good city renderers, with manes 
and tails, are moving in a range of 
$6.25@6.50, selected, f.o.b. nearby ship- 
ping points; ordinary trimmed renderers 
quotable $6.15@6.25, del’d Chgo.; mixed 
city and country lots are quoted $5.65@ 
5.80, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are steady 
around 22@22%%c per lb., del’d Chgo., 
for full wools. Shearling production sea- 
son is getting under way now, although 
one house reports very few arriving so 
far, but sales of several cars are re- 
ported in other directions at steady 
prices of $1.75 for No. 1’s, $1.25 for No. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 


Plant also in Toronto, Canada 
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Try- 
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Want Uniform Seasoning, 
Quality and Flavor for your 


MM & R SPICE OILS 
More PRACTICAL - More ECONOMICAL 


Write for our “Table of Spice Oil 
Equivalents” comparing relative flavor- 
ing strength of Oils vs. Natural Spices. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


Quality Spice Oils, Flavors 


16 Desbrosses St., New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO: 180 N. Wacker Dr. CANADA: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., Toronto 



























Acceptance 


Heekin Lithographed Con- 
tainer successes in every field 
should convince you of the 
advantages of an attractive 
Heekin Lithographed Con- 
tainer in the shortening field 
in preference to a carton. 


Colorful Lithographed METAL 
CONTAINERS That SELL... 


Create a favorable impression with an attractive, col- 
orful, lithographed metal container by Heekin. Today 
neither the dealer nor consumer wants merchandise 
of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 
tainer. For years Heekin has served packers with 
lithographed cans for every requirement. 
Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in mak- 
ing your present container more attractive ... your 
selling job easier. Write for information. 











by HEEKIN 


Today 











- - » Since 1895 
















THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 







































2’s and 75c for No. 3’s. Another house 
reports moving 1,500 No. 1’s and several 
cars of the other grades at same figures. 
Other interests claim that, while the 
smaller buyers are paying these prices, 
some of the larger buyers have lower 
ideas. Pickled skins are steady, with 
$5.25 per doz. packer production re- 
ported obtainable and $5.50 being asked. 
Good mid-west packer wool pelts are 
quoted usually around $3.35 per cwt. 
live weight basis, with recent sales of 
April pelts around this figure. Outside 
small packer pelts quoted $2.60@2.75 
each, on a per piece basis, depending 
upon quality. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—One eastern 
packer moved a car Somerville Mar. 
native steers at mid-week at steady 
price of 14c. The New York packers are 
generally sold up to end of Mar. on 
native steers but are holding Feb.-Mar. 
branded steers, which have been offered 
at 13c for butt brands and 12%c for 
Colorados. 

CALFSKINS.—The eastern calfskin 
market appears firm to strong but is 
fairly well sold up and there is not 
sufficient trading coming to light to 
clearly define values, so that quotations 
are mostly nominal. In a general way, 
collector 4-5’s are quoted around $1.50@ 
1.55 nom.; 5-7’s last sold previous week 
at $1.85; 7-9’s quoted $2.75@2.80 nom., 
and 9-12’s around $3.90. Packer 4-5’s are 
nominal around $1.80@1.85, 5-7’s 
around $2.10; car packer 7-9’s sold at 
$3.15, and the 9-12’s last sold at $4.15, 
previous week. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 
Closing Prices 

Monday, Apr. 7.—June 14.10@14.16; 
Sept. 14.20@14.25; Dec. 14.22@14.30; 
Mar. 14.24@14.35; 75 lots; 1@3 higher. 

Tuesday, Apr. 8.—June 13.75; Sept. 
13.80; Dec. 13.80 n; Mar. 13.80 n; 213 
lots; 35@44 lower. 

Wednesday, Apr. 9.—Apr. 13.55@ 
13.62; June 13.70@13.71; Sept. 13.75; 
Dec. 13.77@13.80; Mar. 13.77 n; 198 
lots; 3@5 lower. 

Thursday, Apr. 10.—Apr. 13.65@ 
13.75; June 13.78@13.83; Sept. 13.85@ 
13.86; Dec. 13.94; Mar. 13.94 n; 131 lots; 
8@17 higher. 

Friday, April 11, 1941.—Good Friday. 
No market. 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to April 10, 1941: 
To the United Kingdom, 87,169 quar- 
ters, to the Continent, none. Last week 
to United Kingdom 193,026 quarters; 
to the Continent, none. 


TO MAKE DRY SAUSAGE 


There are 42 dry sausage formulas in 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties.” 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard futures market was closed on 
Friday. Chicago carlot provision mar- 
ket was slow and had _ semi-holiday 
aspect. Packers were awaiting definite 
information on the FSCC buying pro- 
gram and larger producers were not 
offering. Hogs were 10@20c lower at 
Chicago with top at $9.00; 230-lb. down 
were off 10c and other weights more. 
Provision market has been generally 
strong this week on expectation of sub- 
stantial and early purchases by the gov- 
ernment. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil futures markets were 
closed on Friday. Crude markets were 
nominal; Valley and Southeast were 
quoted at 7%c nominal; Texas, 75%c 
nominal at common points, and Dallas, 
7%¢ nominal. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 7c lb. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 8%4c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, April 11, 1941.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
8.70c; middle western, 8.60c; city, 9%c; 
refined continent, 9%c; South Amer- 
ican, 9%c; Brazil kegs, 9%c; short- 
ening, 10%c, car lots. 








SUPER-LOOPER 
SEWS 4 TO 7 BAGS A MINUTE 


Easy to close 4 to 7 cotton or burlap bags a 
minute with Super-Looper... almost as easy 
as zipping a zipper. Tags sewed on in same 
operation. Friction driven. No electric power. 
Works anywhere. Soon pays for itself. A bar- 
gain at $125. (Special quantity discounts.) 


Write for Demonstration 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 











CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Apr. 11, 1941, with com. 
parisons: 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Apr. 11 week 1940 ° 
Hvy. nat. strs.134%4@14 13%@14 12% @18 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @13 @13 12% @13 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Ss cawate ees @13 @13 12% @18 
Hvy. Col. strs. @12% @12% 12% @12% 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ss ocatae @14 @14 @124 
Brnd’d cows.. @13% @13% @12% 
Hvy. nat. 

eee 12%@13 12%@13 
Lt. nat. cows.14 @14 14 @l14 isyeiae 
Nat. bulls..... 10 @10% @10 9 
Brnd’d bulls... 9 @ 9% @9 8 
Calfskins ....24 @28% 24 @28% 21 27 
Kips, nat..... @20 @20 20 
Kins, ov-wt... @18% @18% 19 
Kips, brnd’d.. @16n 15 @15% 17 
Slunks, reg.... @n @85 1.05 
Slunks, hris...60 @65 @60 @60 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL a 


Nat. all-wts...13 @14 13 @14 12 12% 
Branded ...... 12% @13% wr @18% date 
Nat. bulls..... 8%4@ 9 8%@ @ 


Brnd’d bulls.. 8 @ 8% 8 @ 3% ; @ 7% 
Calfskins ....23 @25 22%,@25 174%@2B 
BED cececccce eate? 18 @18% 18 
Slunks, reg.. @80n 7 @80n 95 
Slunks, hris... @55n 50 @55n @50 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. steers...9 @9% 9 @9% 94@ 9% 
Hvy. cows.... @ 9% @9% 9%9%4@ 9% 
EE. 66s esnee 124%@12% 12% @12%, @11% 
Extremes ++ 18% @13% 134 @13%, 13%@14 
WED -secccuss 6%4,@ 6%@ T 6%@ 7 
Calfskins ..... seit @16'4 @15% 
Kinskins ..... 13% @14 13% @14 144%@15 
Horsehides ...5.65@6.50 5.50@6.50 4.60@5.30 
SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.75 @i = 1.30@1.35 
Dry pelts.....22 @22% 22 @22 @15% 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 
N. Y. Closing Prices 

Monday, Apr. 7.—May 17.00@7.25; 
June 7.05@7.30; July 7.10@7.35; Sept. 
7.20@7.50; no sales. 

Tuesday, Apr. 8.—May 7.00@7.25; 
June 7.05@7.30; July 7.10@7.35; Sept. 
7.20@7.50; no sales. 

Wednesday, Apr. 9.—May 7.00@7.25; 
June 7.05@7.30; July 7.10@7.35; Sept. 
7.20@7.50; no sales. 

Thursday, Apr. 10.—May 7.00 b@7.25 
ax; June 7.05 b@7.30 ax; July 7.10 b@ 
7.35 ax; Aug. 7.15 b@7.40 ax; Sept. 
7.20 b@7.50 ax; no sales. 

Friday, April 11, 1941.—Good Friday. 
No market. 











CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 5, 1941, were 6,145,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week 6,153,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year 5,497,000 lbs.; Jan. 
1 to date, 73,998,000 Ibs.; same period 
last year, 76,360,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended April 5, 1941, were 6,227, 
000 lbs.; previous week 6,222, 000; same 
week last year 4,031,000 Ibs.; Jan. 1 #0 
date, 71,530,000 Ibs. ; .} same period last 
year, 60,176,000 Ibs. 
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lodine in Food 


(Continued from page 30.) 


used in America. The city of Rochester, 
N. Y., has added iodine to the city 
drinking water, and the Great Lakes 
region uses table salt to which iodine 
has been added. At least one of the 
eastern seaboard states has issued con- 
siderable publicity matter calling atten- 
tion to the relatively high iodine con- 
tent of the soil of that state and recom- 
mending the use of foods grown on it. 


In Fish and Shellfish 


Another practical way of obtaining 
the proper quota of iodine is to use sea 
food in the diet. Fish and shellfish of 
the sea live in an environment rich in 
iodine. Consequently, the iodine con- 
tent of these members of the animal 
kingdom is relatively great. 

The following table gives the iodine 
content of various foods, expressed in 
parts per billion of dry matter. Nu- 
merous investigators have obtained the 
data and the interested reader is re- 
ferred for details to the book by H. C. 
Sherman on “Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition.” 

The high iodine content of sea foods 
is striking. It is also interesting to note 
the differences in the iodine content of 
foods grown in non-goiterous and 
goiterous regions. The writer has found 
no figures on the iodine content of 
meats. Their degree must depend on the 
region where the feeds are grown which 


are fed to the different types of meat 
producing animals. 


The iodine requirements of man have 
been studied by a few investigators. 
Von Fellenberg states that an adult 
requires about 0.000014 grams, or 140 
micrograms (one-thousandth of a mil- 
ligram, or one millionth of a gram) 
daily. Others have found that less may 
be needed. For example, it has been 
shown that the inhabitants of the 
coastal region of East China, a non- 
goiterous section, consume from 32 to 
66 micrograms daily. 





IODINE CONTENT OF FOODS 


Parts Per Billion of Dry Matter 
Kind of Food Iodine Content 


Sea Foods 


Crabmeat 
Flounder 


Potatoes 
Cabbage 


Milk 


*Range of results obtained by Frear of Texas 
and by the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during March, by stations: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
393,738 
30,894 
137,522 
181,103 
144,915 
278,118 
131,117 


235,712 
2,371,281 


Station 
Chicago* ... 
Denver .... 
Kansas City 
New York?. 
Omaha .... 
St. Louis*.. 
Sioux City. 
So. St 


Paul* .... 
All other 
stations.. 


64,630 


378,553 278,903 





444,190 


Total: 
Mar., 1941.. 766,298 
439,979 


Mar., 1940.. 721,163 
3 mos. ended 

Mar., 1941..2,375,061 1,238,925 12,146,969 4,424 269 
Mar., 1940. .2,263,629 1,234,295 13,614,177 4,176,324 


1Includes Elburn, Ill. *Includes Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J. *Includes National Stock Yards and 
East St. Louis, Ill. ‘Includes Newport and St. 
Paul, Minn. 


8,904,400 1,408,371 
8,981,172 1,265,590 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs, as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, at 
seven southern packing plants located 
at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomas- 
ville, and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, Ala.; and 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the period Octo- 
ber through March, with comparisons: 
1940-41 1939-40 1938-39 1937-37 

46,299 34,328 


69, 

97,469 99,086 
91,876 

50,775 

35,330 


436,358 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 








Our sincerest best wishes on this your anniversary 
from | 
“NOSTRIP” & MONGOLIA 


PRE-FLUSHED CASINGS 
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TO MAKE YOUR sausaGe A NATURAL use NATURAL casiNGs 
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Congratulations to The National Provisioner for their 
50 years of faithful service to the Meat Packing Industry 


i132 JOHN W. HALL, INC. 154 


327 S. La Salle Street 


Brokers of Tallows, Greases and Packinghouse By-Products 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Looking Back and Forward 


(Continued from page 13.) 


We traced the histories of companies 
from their inception to the present. We 
checked over many records of success, 
failure and accomplishment. We fol- 
lowed the efforts and sympathized with 
the “dreamers” and “theorists” who 
refused to quit, but fought on for what 
they considered right in the face of dis- 
couragement and opposition. 

We interviewed packers and sausage 
manufacturers, successful today, who 
suffered hardship and expended unbe- 
lievable effort in establishing their 
businesses, preserving their investments 
and maintaining their sources of live- 
lihood. We dug out the records of many 
industry pioneers who staked their all 
on an idea, or on the development of 
a piece of labor saving equipment, or 
who were willing to risk the work of 
years in new production and merchan- 
dising fields. 

In evaluating the work and accom- 
plishments of the early packers, sau- 
sage manufacturers and equipment 
manufacturers it is human to emphasize 
the heritage they left us. We can honor 
past generations for this, but we will 
have missed much if we fail to recog- 
nize that behind the happenings of the 
earlier days was a never resting spirit 
of dissatisfaction with inadequate build- 
ings, equipment and methods and an 
urge to improve conditions and accom- 
plish greater things. The tenacity of 
these pioneers—their ability to “hang 
on” under the most adverse and dis- 


early as 1891. Parchment paper was 
also suggested as a wrap for hams, 
bacon, shoulders, pork loins and sau- 
sage as early as 1893. Advertisements of 
both the Patérson Parchment Paper Co. 
and the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. in this period pointed out the 
value of this type of paper for these 
meat plant products. 


History of Provisioner 


(Continued from page 16.) 


member of the Associated Business 
Papers since March, 1925, subscribing 
in full to the code of business paper 
ethics laid down by that organization. 
At the request of many of the leading 
packers and sausage manufacturers, 
group subscription rates were insti- 
tuted in 1923, in order that the valuable 
information published by the PRovi- 
SIONER might become available to many 
additional employes. 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of NATIONAL PROVISIONER history is the 
continuous interest shown by its sub- 
scribers and advertisers. Ninety-one 
present readers began subscribing to 
the magazine in 1902; 127 have been 
continuous readers since 1906, and 289 
present subscribers began sending in 
their annual subscription checks in 1914. 
More than half of the magazine’s pres- 
ent readers have been subscribers for 
more than five years. 





Entering upon its sixth decade of 
publication, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
finds itself better equipped than ever 
to be of service to the meat industry. 
Adequately manned and ably managed, 
its regular editorial staff supplemented 
by a corps of capable correspondents in 
all the nation’s principal packing cen- 
ters, the magazine looks forward to the 
next half-century with confidence and 
intense interest, eager to continue its 
service to the trade, 


What that period may bring, it is not 
prepared to predict. But regardless of 
developments, it is ready to convert 
them into illuminating words, figures 
and pictures that the packer can under- 
stand and use. NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
readers will continue to be the best 
informed in the industry. 


MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS UP 


Manufacturers’ inventories continued 
to advance during February to reach a 
new high at the end of the month, ac- 
cording to preliminary indexes com- 
piled by the division of industrial eco- 
nomics of the Conference Board. New 
orders received by manufacturers 
reached a level more than twice that of 
February, 1940. Shipments, however, 
rose by less than the usual seasonal 
amount, so that the board’s index de- 
clined slightly from the high point 
registered in January, 1941. 





couraging conditions—their energy, 
foresight and ability have been equalled 
by the founders of few other industries. 
It is these qualities and ambitions which 
should inspire every member of the in- 
dustry. 

The past has its value. We can look 
back to it with respect, even reverence, 
and learn much from it. But THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER is more interested 
in the present and the future, because 
our job is of today and tomorrow. The 
industry has come a long way in the 
past fifty years; where will it go from 
here? 


Industry Status in 1891 


(Continued from page 20.) 


from some special part of the animal. 
Perhaps one reason why the melting 
point has not been more highly regarded 
by analysts is because of the unsatis- 
factory method of determining it, but 
when the point is accurately found it 
becomes a characteristic of great value.” 

The desirability of prompt handling 
of fats to avcid odor and off flavor in 
lard was recognized, and color was con- 
sidered in judging quality, but early 
lard articles in THe NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER said little of free fatty acid 
and stability. 

Lard was merchandised in tin pails, 
50-Ib. tubs and barrels. It was common 
Praetice to line the pails and tubs with 
parchment paper. No mention can be 
found of tank car shipment of lard as 
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JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 
revolutionizes sausage cooking! 





The new JOURDAN Process 
Cooker warrants your immediate 
investigation. No other sausage 
cooking method has so much to 
offer in the way of improved 
product, increased profits, 
time and cost saving. Better 
sausage at lower cost is 

the unanimous report of 
Jourdan users through- 

out the country. 

@ The JOURDAN cooks 

a complete batch of 

sausage entirely 

without handling ... 


sausage is cooked on the rail, on the cage and/ on the 


stick automatically! Color is applied at the same time 
sausage is cooked. Patented circulating, percolating 
action renders every sausage clean, attractive and 
always uniform! There is a JOURDAN to fit your needs 
immediately available for trial in your own plant. For 
complete satisfaction and profitable results, make the 


switch now to JOURDAN! 


Manufactured 
under Patents: 
No. 1,690,449 
(Nov. 6, 1928) 
No. 1,921,231 
(Aug. 8, 1933) 
Other Pats. Pend. 





JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-32 WEST 20™ STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN OFFICE: 3223 SAN LEANDRO ST., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Total Kill in March 
Above 1940 Volume 


LAUGHTER of all classes of live- 
stock under federal inspection dur- 
ing March exceeded February levels, 
and, with the exception of hogs, March 
slaughter was heavier than in March, 
1940. Compared with the five-year 
(1936-40) average, slaughter of cattle 
and calves was lighter during March, 
and hog and sheep kill was somewhat 
larger. 

Hog slaughter, while smaller than in 
March, 1940, by 2 per cent, exceeded 
February, 1941, by 179,145 head, or 5 
per cent. March hog slaughter exceeded 
the five-year average hog kill by 910,311 
head. 

Compared with March, 1940, cattle 
slaughter showed an increase of 6 per 
cent, calf slaughter, 1 per cent, and 
sheep and lambs, 11 per cent. The larg- 
est increase in slaughter over February 
was in calves—a gain amounting to 16 
per cent. 

Compared with the five-year average, 
the decline in cattle slaughter during 
March amounted to 2 per cent, calves, 
11 per cent; the increase in hog slaugh- 
ter was 26 per cent, and sheep and lamb 
slaughter was 3 per cent greater than 
the five-year average. 


Slaughter for the first three months 
of 1941, compared with the first quarter 
of 1940, showed a decline of 11 per cent 
in hog kill. Cattle slaughter was 5 per 
cent greater and sheep kill 6 per cent 
larger during this period than in the 
first quarter of 1940. 

Hog slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion during the first five months of the 
packer fiscal year was larger than in 
any of the last three years, totaling 23,- 
628,000 head compared with 23,287,000 
head a year earlier. 


Inspected slaughter in March, com- 


pared with Febrary and March, 1940: 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
1941 1941 1940 5-yr. av. 
Cattle ... 12 717,484 721,163 778,534 
Calves ... 444,190 [ 439,979 499,739 
Hogs ....3,904,400 3,725;255 3,981,172 3,094,089 
Sheep ...1,408,371 1,390,720 1,265,590 1,370,341 
Numbers of animals processed under 
federal inspection during March, com- 
pared with March totals during the 
preceding ten years, as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, were: 
March Slaughter 
Hogs Sheep 
1,408,371 
1,265,590 
1,473,069 
1,427,623 


3,664,002 

3,552,911  1,328/565 

Total slaughter during the first three 

months of 1941, compared with corre- 

sponding period in 1940 and the five- 
year average: 

1941 1940 

Cattle ...... 2,375,061 2,263,629 

Calves 1,238/925 1,234'295 

13,614,177 

4,176,324 


5-yr. av. 


Hogs processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the first five months of the 
packer fiscal year, with comparisons 
(000 omitted) : 


1940- - 1938- 1937- 

1941 1939 
November ....... 5,419 i . 3,295 
December 6,063 q , 3,958 
January 4,517 BBE 4,201 
February ........ 3,725 . 3 2,833 
March 3,904 A a 2,610 


aa... 23,628 ,286 , 16,897 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during Janu- 
ary, 1941, totaled 4,217,758 lbs. com- 
pared with 3,961,170 lbs. in the same 
month in 1940. Of this total 1,278,642 
Ibs. were red brand and 2,939,116 Ibs. 
were blue brand. 


seememeeeel 


Hog Weights and Costs 


Average weights at which barrows 
and gilts were marketed during March, 
1941, at five packing centers—Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph and St. 
Paul—showed increases over February, 
1941 and March, 1940. National Stock 
Yards arrivals were lighter in weight 
during March compared with the pre- 
ceding month and March, last year. 


Sow weights were heavier at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha and St. Joseph and 
lighter at National Stock Yards and St. 
Paul during the month than during 
March a year earlier. Compared with 
February weights, sows were heavier 
at Chicago and Omaha and lighter at 
Kansas City, National Stock Yards, St. 
Joseph and St. Paul. 


Average weights of hogs at three 
western markets—Fort Worth, Denver 
and Wichita—were considerably heavier 
than a year earlier, the increases vary- 
ing from 9 to 24 lbs. 


U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports the following average weights: 
BARROWS 

AND GILTS SOWS 
Mar., Mar., Mar.. 
1940 1941 1940 
Ibs. q Ibs. 
Chicago 244 
Kansas City 2 219 400 
239 420 
7 225 388 
St. Joseph 235 223 399 
BE. Bae cccccccseaen 234 232 425 


Average prices for these classes at 
the six markets during March: 
BARROWS 
AND GILTS SOWS 
Mar., Mar., Mar., 
1940 1941 190 
Chicago id $5.13 $6.98 
Kansas City 4.90 6.66 
4.83 6.57 
5.20 6.89 
St. Joseph....... 1+. 755 4.94 = (6.68 
St. Paul f 4.86 6.64 
Average weights of hogs at western 


markets during March: 
‘ Mar., Mar., 
94 1940 
Denver 288 
MD ins. cass bawkevesenesseeesane 226 202 
Fort Worth 196 





KENNETT-MURRAY 


LAVigeeaee ek C@uvins 


The Hight teach lo 
Buying ala Puofit 
. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SERVE GCE 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





DETROIT, MICH. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








FRANK R. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 


New York City 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City, Tues- 
day, April 8, 1941, as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 


CATTLE: 
SteerB ecco cesses eeeserseeceeceeee unquoted 
Cows, good, 1490-Ib........-..--+6- $ 8.15 
Cows, MEdiUM ...--eeeee reese e rene 7.00@ 7.50 
Cows, cutter and common.......... 6.00@ 6.75 
Cows, CANNEL ...-. eee eee eeeeeeees 4.75@ 5.75 
Bulls, good ....---+ se veeeeesecees 8.00@ 8.25 
Bulls, medium .....--++0-+eeee reese 7.00@ a 
Bulls, cutter to common.........+. 6.25@ 6.75 
— $11.50@13.50 
yr ood to choice............. . : 
a fommon to medium........ 8.50@10.50 
Vealers, Culls........---sseeeeseees 5.50@ 8.00 
Calves 0... cece c esses cceceecceeces 10.00 down 
HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 190-216-lb..$ 9.10@ 9.25 
ME 5d ctulcasluainpinss:/a/caas 9.20 
LAMBS: 
Lambs, spring, 68-Ib............+++- $ 


14.50 
Lambs, common to medium, clipped. 9.25@ 9.50 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- 
sey City public market for the week 
ended with April 4: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable receipts....... 1,882 733 174 314 
Total, with directs...6,826 10,105 25,516 34,190 
Previous week: 
Salable receipts..... 1,765 993 485 7 
Total with directs. .6,906 12,113 24,107 36,892 


*Including hogs at 41st street. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., April 10, 1941.—At 
16 concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog trad- 
ing was slow the first half of the week, 
but more active later. Thursday’s prices 
were 30@40c higher than last week’s 
close. 


Hogs, good to choice: 






ER er eee Pee eC ee $7.75@8.70 
DE \ icin sédceenaseneeacruwwe 8.60@8.75 
EE ilo dail nia a-are gre/g'erialesan Saleen 8.35@8.65 
akin die wltnn wean ae~ uted asm 8.20@8.55 
EL ve ocannae iim aen ba dianignd Oe 8.10@8.45 
SL SNe etenekt sb dee nae <skseewn 7.95@8.50 
Sows: 
330 Ibs. down. $7.70@7.95 
330-400 Ib. .. 7.45@7.75 
PE seein tc pdavannaiandutiee 7.25@7.60 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for week ended April 10, 1941, were 
as follows: 







This Last 

week week 
Friday, Apr. 4.. 22,600 21,900 
Saturday, Apr. 5 9,700 25,100 
Monday, Apr. 7. 14,300 * 36,000 
Tuesday, Apr. 8.. - 20,600 24,200 
Wednesday, Apr. 9 .. 81,300 18,900 
Thursday, Apr. 10............. 19,500 31,700 


RECEIPTS AT 12 MARKETS 


Receipts of salable and total cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep at twelve public 
markets during March: 


Salable Livestock 





Sheep ........., 837,116 726,625 823,528 
Total Livestock 

Cette Cee 693,105 596,028 594,508 

i ee ate ‘alt, 156,012 141,471 167,267 

Fv iwianS'+ctow 1,575,577 1,536,788 1,680,195 

_ ee 988,515 842,703 928,771 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, April 10, 1941, as 
reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 





Good-choice: 
Sf Sere ere $ 7.60@ 8.15 
pT Ee 7.90@ 8.60 
Cl, Ea 8.40@ 8.90 
SI. ecesanv ieee 8.80@ 9.00 
BE ML: 00. 8 2eenn ons 8.85@ 9.05 
PO errr e+ | 9.00 
| ee 8.70@ 8.95 
EE ME. 00:0: 18'0:6:3 20° 0 8.60@ 8.80 
WEES, cecctiwenenes yrs | 8.65 
re 8.40@ 8.55 
Medium: 
| reer 8.00@ 8.75 
SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
270-300 8.25@ 8.40 
300-330 8.20@ 8.35 
330-360 8.15@ 8.25 
Good: 
PI. 5s sweccwees 8.10@ 8.20 
eee 7.90@ 8.10 
a See tee 7.15@ 8.00 
Medium: 
PE Oe  oedsescacee 7.25@ 7.75 


PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med, & good, 90-120 Ibs. 7.00@ 7.75 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 





750- 900 Ibs. .......... 12.50@14.50 
900-1100 Ibs, .......... 12.50@14.50 
1110-1300 Ibs. .......... 12.50@14.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 12.50@14.25 
STEERS, good: 
750- 900 Ibs. .. 10.75@12.50 
900-1100 Ibs. . -. 10.75@12.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. ... -» 10.50@12.50 
EE Ge ee cincusene 10.50@12.50 
STEERS, medium: f 
Ce a, Sere 9.00@10.75 
1100-1300 Ibs. .......... 9.00@10.50 
STEERS, common: 
TEPER TB. cccccccvss 8.00@ 9.00 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs...... 11.75@13.00 
Good, 500-700 Ibs....... 10.50@11.75 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs...... 11.75@13.25 
Good, 750- ar 10.50@11.75 
Medium, 500-900 lIbs.... 8.50@10.50 
Common, 500-900 Ibs.... 7.50@ 8.50 
COWS, all weights: 
CEE dea weseiwosaesuane 8. 9.00 
Ee 7.25@ 8.00 
Cutter and common..... 6. 7.25 
MEE Sceneeenceounsies 4.75@ 6.00 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
Rese, BOGE cccccvccecees 7.75@ 8.50 
Sausage, good ......... 8.15@ 8.35 
Sausage, medium ...... 7.50@ 8.15 


Sausage, cutter and com. 6.50@ 7.50 
VEALERS, all weights: 


Good and choice........ 10.50@12.50 

Common and medium... 8.00@10.50 

GE as seedeanccieeewnee 6.00@ 8.00 
CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 

Good and choice........ 8.00@10.00 

Common and medium... 6.50@ 8.00 

COE i.9:040650e4s00040s90 5.75@ 6.50 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
SPRING LAMBS: 


*Good and choice....... 10.50@11.00 

*Medium and good...... 9.50@10.25 

oS ee eee 8.00@ 9.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Good and choice........ 8.75@ 9.50 

BEE devices: iveceen 7.50@ 8.75 
EWES (shorn): 

Good and choice........ 6.50@ 7.50 


Common and medium... 4.00@ 6.50 
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6.90@ 7.80 


6.80@ 7.60 


11.75@13.00 
12.00@13.25 
12.00@13.25 
12.00@13.00 


10.25@11.75 
10.25@12.00 
10.25@12.00 
10.25@12.00 


9.00@10.25 
9.00@10.25 


8.00@ 9.00 


11.00@11.75 
10.00@11.00 


10.75@11.50 
9.75@10.75 
8.50@ 9.75 
7.50@ 8.50 
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5.50@ 6.75 
4.00@ 5.75 
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11.25@13.00 
11.50@13.60 
11.25@13.60 
11.25@13.60 


10.00@11.50 
10.00@11.50 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 


9.00@10.00 
9.00@10.00 


7.50@ 9.00 


11.00@12.25 
10.00@11.00 
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4.00@ 5.75 
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11.25@13.00 
11.25@13.00 
11.00@13.00 
11.00@12.75 


10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 


8.75@10.00 
8.75@10.00 
7.75@ 8.75 
10.50@11.75 
9.50@10.50 
10.50@11.50 
9.50@10.50 
8.00@ 9.50 
7.00@ 8.00 
7.25@ 8.00 
6.50@ 7.25 
5.00@ 6.50 
4.00@ 5.00 
7.75@ 8.25 
7.50@ 7.75 
7.00@ 7.50 
6.00@ 7.00 
10.00@12.00 
7.50@10.00 
6.00@ 7.50 
8.25@10.50 
7.00@ 8.25 
5.50@ 7.00 
10.25@10.60 
9.00@10.00 
7.75@ 8.75 
8.75@ 9.50 
7.75@ 8.75 
6.00@ 7.00 
4.00@ 6.00 


OMAHA KANSCITY ST. PAUL 


8.65@ 9.00 
8.60@ 8.75 
8.65@ 8.75 
8.70@ 8.75 
8.70@ 8.75 
8.65@ 8.75 
Ht 8.75 
8.20@ 8.55 
8.10@ 8.35 
8.00@ 8.25 
8.25@ 8.70 
7.75@ 7.85 
7.75@ 7.85 
7.7%5@ 7.80 
7.65@ 7.75 
4 7.75 
7.65@ 7.75 
7.50@ 7.70 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.00 
8.75@10.00 
8.50@10.00 
7.75@ 8.50 
9.75@10.50 
9.00@ 10.25 
8.25@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.25 
7.25@ 8.25 
6.50@ 7.25 
5.50@ 6.50 
5.00@ 5.50 
7.50@ 8.00 
7.25@ 7.75 
6.75@ 7.25 
6.25@ 6.75 
10.00@12.00 
7.50@10.00 
5.50@ 7.50 
8.50@ 9.50 
6.50@ 8.50 
5.00@ 6.50 
10.50@10.85 
8.75@10.50 
8.25@ 9.50 
6.00@ 7.00 
4.00@ 6.00 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 


of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 
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Los Angeles ......... 3,428 945 1,836 
San Francisco ....... 750 60 1,000 605 
Peretans oc ccccccvecess 2,980 330 2,900 2,675 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended April 4: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 


the principal packers for the first three 


669 days this week were 16,244 cattle, 2,771 


calves, 30,342 hogs and 19,738 sheep. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, April 5, 
1941, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour and Company, 5,664 hogs; Swift & Com- 
Pany, 2,945 hogs; Wilson & Co., 8,235 hogs; West- 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 2,900 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 4,999 hogs; Shippers, 2,925 hogs; Others, 
25,213 hogs. 


Total: 32,987 cattle; 3,891 calves; 52,881 hogs; 
57,214 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company. 2,627 518 3,144 6,017 
Pkg. Co 1,496 844 1,611 4,670 
320 2,128 3,603 
: 1,402 348 1,557 3,905 
cee e604 300 cove 
Kornblum Pkg. Co. co _- vans nae @ 
Others eo & 185 4,596 


1,715 12,282 22,791 


OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves 
Armour and Gemoene. . . 4,972 
. Co. . 3. 
3,327 
Wilson & Co. . eed 


Cattle and calves: Eagle ‘Pkg. Co., 25; Greater 
Omaha, 147; Geo. Hoffman, 46; Lewis Pkg. Co., 
318; Nebr. Beef Co., 344; Omaha Pkg. Co., 114; 
John Roth, 155; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 610. 

Total: 15,286 cattle and calves; 18,369 hogs; 
14,938 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 

yay Calves Hogs 

Armour and Compeng. . 2 1,611 9,955 
Swift & pemaens - - 2,397 2, 6,083 
1,038 52 10,050 
sece ween | 
9,524 

2,216 


dan 3 
1,805 11,024 
101 1,129 
Total ...........s11, 5,839 53,212 


8T. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Swift & Company.... 1,570 272 «385,837 
Armour and Company. 1,859 288 5,249 
Cth 1,470 17 «1,227 


477 12,313 


Not including 1,170 hogs and 251 sheep 
direct. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,684 6,596 
Armour and Company. 2,623 40 6,512 
Swift & Company.... 2,365 4,111 
Shippers 7,289 
Others 22 74 


162 24,582 


WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co ’ 414 4,054 
Wichita D. B. Co.... wee ease 
— Ostertag a :ceee 107 
ed W. Dold bac 578 
a OS Pkg. Co.. owen 229 
Others 2. ends 370 
414 5,338 

Not including 995 hogs bought direct. 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Commnny 3 po 2,015 
Swift & Company.. * 1:44 2,276 
Cudahy Pkg. Co Sot 1,740 
Others 1,615 


7,646 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour ry: \ eeepeipinys 1, 485 572 3,483 
Wilson & C 362 738 3,292 
Others 0 15 1,288 


3,057 1,325 8,063 
Not including 33 cattle and 6,898 hogs 
direct. 


8ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company. 2,879 1,924 9,965 
Rifkin Pkg. C 785 83 cece 
Swift ‘ ew: 887 3,356 
United P 2 206 
Cudahy Pay. Co 702 1,667 
Oth 780 


7,966 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company. 2,430 873 5,684 
Swift & Company.... 555 3,753 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. 227 16 595 
City Pkg. Co wen 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 12 


1,456 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves 
Kingan & Co 517 
Armour and Company. 276 
Hilgemeier Bros WO nace 
Stumpf Bros eoce ecce 
Stark & Wetzel 37 
Wabnitz and Deters.. 94 
Maass Hartman Co... 14 
Shippers 1,800 1,799 
Others 084 133 


5,273 2,870 54,673 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 10 woes 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 14,100 
Lohrey Packing Co... cee 2 
5,793 


‘ 23 9008 
J. F. Stegner Co. 367 ee 
Others “e 712 = # 1,281 
1,711 24,444 692 
Not including 998 cattle, 51 calves, 7,774 hogs 
and 376 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATIONT 
CATTLE 
Week 


Chicago 


Sioux City . 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 

St. Paul .. 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati . 
Ft. Worth . 


Chicago 


Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 10,966 


332,145 329,026 


Chicago 46,090 49,767 
Kansas City 18,585 26,181 
h 2,116 
4,391 
26,585 


ty 7.631 
Oklahoma” City 2,279 
Wichita 5 
Denver .. week bs 18,015 
St. Paul . a 7,413 
Milwaukee . owe ,291 1,296 
Indianapolis a 8,552 
Cincinnati ws 1,962 
Ft. Worth .. ~~ 6,048 

172,029 
*Caftle and calves. tNot including directs. 


CANADIAN CARCASS GRADING 


Canadian hog carcasses graded dur- 
ing March totaled 466,053 compared 
with 354,408 graded during March last 
year (before rail grading was made 
compulsory). Of this total, 142,829 car- 
casses were grade A, and 211,258 were 
grade B-1. During the first three 
months of 1941 the total number of car- 
casses graded was 1,464,701 compared 
with 1,119,661 graded during the first 
three months last year. Total for 1941 
included 439,627 grade A carcasses and 
664,111 grade B-1. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Uni 
Yards for current and comparative perioda oe 
TtRECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


*Total this week 

Prev. week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves 

137 
23 
72 


Bat. » April 5 


Total this week 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


*Including 246 cattle, 802 calves, 30,563 hogs and 
9,955 sheep direct to packers. 


tAll receipts include directs. 
tAPRIL AND YEAR RECEIPTS 
April Year. 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Cattle 30,616 7“ ee 477,664 
64, +006 
pF 323" 786 1,613, 1563 
646,314 675, 688 
Shee aac + ~ directs. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 
Week ended Apr. 5. —2 $7.75 $ 6.50 be 
7.70 6.50 


Previous week 
1940 4.90 4.50 


7 5. 
8. 4. 
0. 6. 
0. 5 


Av. 1936-40 $ 8.20 $ 5.20 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Apr. 5 2 82,426 
Previous week 233 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 
Av. 
No. Wt., —Prices— 
Ree’d lbs. Top Ay. 
*Week ended Apr. 5. Pet 258 $8.70 aS 
Previous week 258 8.25 
1 251 5. 25 i 
253 7.50 
258 9.15 
234 10.30 
249 «611.00 


Av. 1936-40 249 $8.65 $8.20 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
April 5, 1941, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending April 4: 


Week ending Apr. 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, April 10: 


Week ended 
April 10 


Packers’ purchases 
Shippers’ purchases 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN MARCH 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for March, 1941, with comparisons, 
reported by H. L. Sparks & Co. were: 


Total receipts 
Average weight, Ibs 


Top prices: 
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51,847 
8,281 


55,128 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


i reports to The NATIONAL PROVI- 
ag sbow the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended April 5: 


CATTLE 


Prev. 
week 
Chicago? _ 
Kansas City 


New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


130,813 108,560 
*Cattle and calves. ftNot including directs. 


hic! 97,507 92,147 
Chicago L17 7 1s 
Kansas City 223 27,624 
Omaha ....cccccccerscees 38,65 26,403 
East St. Louis’ 848 
St. Joseph 10 14,147 
Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 

Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 


442,025 462,606 424,791 


1Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicagot 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 

Oklahoma City 69: 2,279 

Cincinnati 2,026 

Denver 8,161 

St. Paul 5 7,413 

Milwaukee 1,28 1,296 1,994 

201,526 214,994 

*Not including directs. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Receipts for week ended April 5: 


At 20 markets: Hogs Sheep 


Week ended April 5 385,000 246,000 
ous week 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended April 5. 
Previous week 
1940 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended April 5 
Previous week 


HOG-CORN RATIO 


The hog corn ratio at Chicago for 
March, 1941, based on barrows and gilts 
was 11.7 compared with 12.5 in Febru- 
ary and 8.9 in March, 1940. Average 
price of barrows and gilts at Chicago in 
March was $7.69 per cwt. and for corn 
was 65.6c per bu. In February the hog 
price was $7.78 per cwt., and corn was 
62.3¢ per bu. 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


STEERS, carcass Week ending April 5, 1941 
Week previous 


Same week year ago......... 


COWS, carcass Week ending April 5, 1941 

Week previous. 

Same week year ago 
BULLS, carcass Week ending April 5, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending April 5, 

Week previous .. 

Same week year ago 
LAMB, carcass Week ending April 5, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending April 5, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending April 5, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending April 5, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 
9,117 2,463 2,675 
9,415 2,566 2,860 
9,793 2,409 2,216 

818 1,067 2,920 
1,241 1,077 2,670 
846 734 2,568 
384 678 278 
673 189 

531 37 

1,577 951 

1,453 628 

13,754 1,854 1,313 

42,743 14,774 19,816 

48,863 15,300 18,512 

41,589 10,858 15,948 

248 823 

119 75 
206 752 
460,032 304,198 
345,166 

321,672 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending April 5, 1941 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
CALVES, head Week ending April 5, 1941 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
HOGS, head Week ending April 5, 1941 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending April 5, 1941 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


1,936 
1,390 
2,547 
2,777 
2,459 
16,053 
16,713 
17,390 
2,313 
2,157 
2,690 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 8,859 veal, 1 hog and 353 lambs. Previous week 10,133 


veal, 8 hogs and 439 lambs. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Slaughter under federal inspection at 
27 packing centers of the country for all 
classes of livestock for the week ended 
April 4 was lighter than for the previ- 
ous week. Hog slaughter during the 
week totaled 626,450 head, compared 
with 679,790 head the previous week 
and 627,202 head during the correspond- 
ing week a year earlier. 


Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended April 4: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York Area’.. 9,160 13,054 40,586 52,427 
Phila. & Balt.... 2,927 1,378 28,749 1,311 


4,017 59,554 6,210 
5,886 99,117 
6,745 67,503 
3,521 38,616 
4,316 40,688 
754 26,892 


240 22,961 
St. Paul-Wisc. 
Group* 32,585 76,082 
Interior Iowa & 
0. Minn.” .... 11, 5,707 125,702 


78,203 626,450 261,770 


ee 1,164 85,061 679,790 271,287 
Total last year.123,762 77,475 627,202 241,926 

1Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Blburn, Ill. ‘In- 
cludes National Stockyards and Bast St. Louis, 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. ‘Includes 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wisc. ‘Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, 
Ottumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 and 
1940, approximately 74 per cent of the cattle, 
calves and hogs, and per cent of the sheep 
and lambs that were slaughtered under federal 
inspection during those two years. 


Total prev. 
week 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 
Same 
week 
1940 
Toronto 
Montreal 


“” 
83 
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monton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regi 


Toronto A $12.50 
Montreal .00 10.00 
Winnipeg . 00 
Calgary 


nn 
a 
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. 
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Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


SSssssei 


HOG CARCASSES* 

Toronto ‘ $11.25 
Montreal -60 11.60 
Winnipeg % 10.45 
: 10.30 

10.40 

10.10 

4 10.25 

Saskatoon s 10.10 
Regina X 10.05 
Vancouver 2 11.20 

*Official Canadian hog grades are now on carcass 


basis, quotations from Bl Grade. Grade A, $1.00 
premium. 


GOOD LAMBS 

Toronto 

Montreal . 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Prince Albert 

Moose Jaw ... 





ver aes 
+8 only, $9 to $11 each. 











NEW EQUIPMENT cone Styypcies 





PREVENTS CONDENSATE DRIP 


A new insulation designed to prevent 
condensate drip from ceilings and walls 
in packing plants, trucks and freight 
ears has been developed by J. W. Mor- 
tell Co., Kankakee, IIl., industrial paint 
manufacturer. This new product, known 
as Insulmat No. 595, is a spray-on plas- 
tic compound. It contains specially 
treated cork particles, which the manu- 
facturer guarantees to eliminate con- 
densation drip. 


The product is said to be self-bonding, 
requires no priming coat, adhesive or 
supports and can be applied to any 
metal surface. Other qualities claimed 
for the product are that it protects 
against rust, corrosion and abrasion, 
seals joints and deadens sound. It is 
said to be vermin-proof, odorless, vibra- 
tion-resistant, non-toxic, non-inflamma- 
ble while wet and fire resistant when 
dry. Manufacturer will send circular 
telling about Insulmat No. 595. 


REDESIGN HOLDOVER PLATE 


Climaxing several years of experi- 
mental work, the Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., 
Lansing, Mich., announces that it has 
streamlined its holdover plates for truck 
refrigeration. The new plates, which 
have been developed by O. S. McGuffey, 
are said to speed up heat absorption 
and to possess more even distribution 
of eutectic solution. Their design is 
reported to cut down the danger of 
leaks resulting from uneven freezing. 


The new plates are formed in the 
shape of a rounded wedge. Observation 
of test plates is said to have showed 
no building up of ice upon plate edges, 
but an even distribution of soft frost 
uniformly over the plate; it is claimed 
this can be brushed off easily. It is 
reported that tests showed the impeding 
ice formation was eliminated so that 
airflow followed the plate surface, in- 
creasing the speed of heat transfer 50 
per cent. More free circulation of air 
around the plate is said to result as 
ice no longer forms between the plate 
and the sides and roof of the truck. 

It is also claimed that streamlining 
solves the problem of leaks and break- 
age of plates resulting from high freez- 


ing pressure on bent metal corners. 
Since freezing progresses from the 
plate edges to the center, it is claimed 
that the bellow-like plate surfaces ab- 
sorb the expansion. The new design 
is also claimed to leave no unfrozen 
pockets of eutectic at the outside of the 
plate. The manufacturer also reports 
a great increase in architectural 
strength from the rounded, streamlined 
corners and a lower cost of production. 


PORTABLE BAG SEWER 


Use of a new device for closing cotton 
and burlap bags, developed recently by 
the Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 


said to reduce sewing costs 50 per cent 
compared with hand sewing. 


The new tool, known as the Super- 
Looper, is shown in use in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is described as 
a self contained unit which weighs only 
8% lbs. No electricity is required. As 
the tool is drawn across the bag, fric- 
tion rollers transmit power to the needle 
through a chain of gears operating on 
oil-less bearings. From four to seven 
bags per minute can be closed with the 
device, it is said, using a single thread 
twisted loop chain stitch. 


NEW PLATE 
Curved edges are 


said to allow a 
constant airflow 
over the full sur- 
face of the plate. 
Speed of heat 
transfer is claimed 
to be greater. 


ete 


New Trade Literature 


Cry-O-Vac Bags (NL 855).—Succesgs- 
ful use of Cry-O-Vac bags in quick 
freezing poultry is described in detail 
in this illustrated booklet. Pictures 
showing the various steps in the pack. 
ing operation are given, as well as 
detailed data on the claimed advan- 
tages.—Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, 

Pumping Equipment (NL 866)— 
Users of pumping equipment for power 
plant, industrial process work and gen- 
eral applications in manufacturing 
plants will find this new catalog of in- 
terest. The book is sectionalized and 
contains bulletins on various types of 
pumps, including centrifugal, recip- 
rocating, and rotary, sump pumps, con- 
densate return units and many mis- 
cellaneous units.—Goulds Pumps. 


Conveyor Equipment (NL 867),.— 
New six-page bulletin No. 401 entitled 
“Setting the Pace for Plant Efficiency 
in Food Industries,” illustrates and de- 
scribes various types of Standard con- 
veyor installations in food manufactur- 
ing plants, wholesale grocery ware- 
houses, meat packing plants, ete— 
Standard Conveyor Co. 

Liquid Level Gauges (NL 868).— 
Catalog No. 1015 describes a complete 
line of modern liquid level gauges and 
tells how float, pressure-bulb, pressure, 
air-bubbler, counterpoise and differen- 
tial pressure gauges are used. It is 
claimed that the level of almost every 
kind of liquid, whether flowing, turbu- 
lent, corrosive, covered with ice or 
carrying solid matter, can be recorded, 
indicated or automatically controlled 
with these instruments.—The Bristol 
Co. 


Controlled Cooling (NL 882).—Four 
new publications dealing with principal 
advantages and features of four types 
of cold diffusers. Each bulletin contains 
a cut-away view of diffuser described 
and tells the functions of all parts. 
Photographs of typical installations 
show how the various types of cold 
diffusers are adapted for different uses. 
—Carrier Corp. 


To obtain information on new trade 
literature mentioned in THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, write: 
(4-12-41) 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only): 


Name 


Street 
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BEEF -e 








PORK e 


HAMS e BACON - LARD e SAUSA _ 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO.| 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 


VEAL e 


CANNED FOODS 











1) 











The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


ohn J. Felin&Co., Inc. 


Pork Packers 
“Glorified” 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 








KINGAN'S RELIABLE 


HAMS @ BACON @ LARD @ SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS @® OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE ® BUTTER ® EGGS @ POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides ® Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, Jndianapolis Established 1845 

















Congratulations to The National Provisioner 
on the completion of fifty years’ service to 
the packing industry. 


& 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Partridge” PORK PRODUCTS 
Since 1876 














THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA barney” gt ng BOSTON 
H.L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St. 8. W. 148 State St. 























PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
PATENT SEWED CASINGS 
MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


617-23 West 24th Pluce Chicago, Illinois 





GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 


PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 








PALMYRA, PENNA. 








Rath’ 


Jrom the Land O'€@rn 
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BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 


| OOMINATES 


CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 
SELL 


HYGRADE’S 


Orivinal West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


HYGRADE’S 


Frankfurters in 
Natural Casings 


Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











| Superior Packing Co. 


Quality 


Price Service 


St. Paul 














Chicago 


R PAY 
DRESSED BEEF 


| BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 




















HORMEL 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 

















BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI- YA) 


— AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 








THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 




















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 


William G. Joyce 
NEW YORK “ Maw 


OFFICE 1 BS . 


- . F. C. Rogers Co. 
106 Gansevoort St. [ 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 








a 











THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Beatn. Levis Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


LONDON 
WELLINGTON 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


MEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, 10c per word per 
insertion, minimum charge $2.00. 

special rate 7¢ per werd, miaimem charge $140. 
Count address or box number as four words. 
Headline 70c extra. 70 per line for 


fi 





~ Position Wanted 





Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 











Manager or Superintendent 


My 23 years’ experience with both large and inde- 
pendent packers will prove of value to you. Em- 
ployed at present, desire change. Prefer } Northern 
or Hastern location. W-78, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 












MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT—experienced 
in buying, plant operations, curing, sausage manu- 
facturing, selling and management. ———— rod 
superintendent, desire change. Prefer plan 
manage. W-224, THE NATIONAL PROV ISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














EXPERT SAUSAGEMAKER—manager of produc- 
tion. Seeks position or will consider partnership 
small or medium sized plant. Invest 
$2,000 to $4,000. W-226, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 










ae 





SUPERINTENDENT—20 years’ general operating 
experience—pork, beef, killing, cutting, dry render- 
ing, mechanical maintenance, etc. Departmental 
costs, full yields. Now employed. Desire change. 








Progressive, modern operator. W-229, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 












Manager or Superintendent 


Experience in all branches of the packing busi- 
ness from live stock buying to the finished prod- 
uct, Understands the proper methods to make a 







financial success. My experience has been in 
large and medium sized plants. W-179, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 





St., Chicago, Ill. 











Livestock Buyer, cattle, veal, lamb, expert on mar- 
kets and farmers. Can perform any plant operation, 
figuring costs, and boning experience. Now em- 
ployed, army deferred, will consider change of lo- 
cation. W-209, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


















Equipment Wanted 











WANTED—German-made pulley drive silent cut- 





FIRST CLASS meee man on loaves, etc. Kindly 
apply to W-200, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





LONG ESTABLISHED CASING HOUSE has open- 
ing for a representative. This man must prove he 
has earned, selling casings, at least $100 weekly 
for the past several years. Our men know of 
this advertisement. W-223, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, 
a a 





WANTED EXPERT SAUSAGE maker for small 
packing plant. References required. Write 
Shamokin Beef Co., Shamokin, Penn. 





Eastern Packer—Kill & Cutting 
Foreman 


Must be able to handle men—Knowledge of yields 
and modern cost methods. Send us recent photo- 


graph, complete letter details, education, experi- 
ence. W-225, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted—Experienced Men 


2—Skinner, and tank man—new plant and equip- 
ment to work with. Steady, good pay. The Ken- 
tucky Rendering Company, Taylorsville, Ky. 





Business Opportunities 
For Sale 


manufacturing plant, established 
Completely equipped, opportunity to 
triple production. Reasonably priced, low over- 
ead. For particulars write The Kerl Realty Co., 
23 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Small Sausage 
12 years. 





FOR SALE—Established jobbing business, 
clientele, located 
W-227 


good 
in Southern California city. 












ter, F. Walz, 8907 W. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | §. Dearborn Sty Cblcece Thee NEE, 407 
Personal Packing Plant for Sale 











Do You Know His Location? 


Anyone knowing where Mr. Francis Herbert Mc- 
Farland, formerly of Pittsburgh, Penna., can be 
located, please report to P.O. Box 1, Ingomar, 
Penna. 









Small packing plant, brick and concrete structure, 
built 1939, located in South Georgia, center of 
hog and cattle production. Killing capacity 200 
hogs, 25 cattle daily. Plant erected so additions 
may be added with least cost, railroad loading 
rack, operating at a profit. Other business rea- 
son for selling. For further information address 
W228, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 





Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Good Used Equipment 


6—4’x9’ DRUM DRYERS or LARD ROLLS 
5—Bartlett & Snow Tankage Dryers 

8—100 and 200 lb. Sausage Stuffers 

1—Enterprise No. 166 Grinder, belt drive. 
1—Sanders Meat Grinder 

1—Buffalo 41B Meat Grinder, motor driven 
1—Hobart Meat Grinder, 4” worm. 
10—Dopp and Aluminum Steam Jacketed Kettles 
4—lIce Breakers and Crushers 

5—Mixers and Filter Presses 
10—Hammermills, Crushers, Grinders, Pulverizers 
4—9’x19’ Revolving Percolators, or Degreasers 
4—Jacketed horizontal and vertical Cookers 
2—500-ton Hydraulic Presses 

Power Plant Equipment 

Ask for New ‘Fall, 1940, Consolidated News’’ 
listing our large stock. Send us your inquiries— 
we desire to serve you. What have you for sale? 
We buy from a single article to a complete plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





Used Equipment for Sale 


200 Th. WanGald Behe ccs sv iesscceccoseccces $130 
Air Compressor, completely auto. woe 





5 h.p. Grinder No. 56.......... oooe ae 
No. 27 Buffalo Silent Cutter.............+.44+ 85 
100 Ib. Buffalo Mixer.........esceeeeseeeeeees 85 
5 h.p. motor G. B., 8 PRase...cccccccccccaces 35 
75 gal. jacketed lard kettle............eeese0- 50 
Link Belt Bacon Slicer........ccccccscccccees 125 
Sausage Smoke Truck6.......ccccscccccecccces 10 
Electric Ham Pump, 2 lines...........-.+ee0% 35 


Many other items priced right. 
CHAS. ABRAMS 
Walnut 6685 68 No. 2nd St. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 





No. 45 Self-Emptying BUFFALO Cutter Used only 
three months. 

No. 48B BUFFALO Cutter and motor 

1000 Ib. BUFFALO Mixer and motor 

200 Ib. BUFFALO Stuffer 

W-210, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So 

Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











READ THIS PAGE FOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 
































HAVE YOU ORDERED 


The MULTIPLE BINDER 


FOR YOUR 1941 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be eas- 
ily kept for future reference in this binder. 


























Hams-— Bacon —Sausages—Lard-—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Liberty 
Bell Brand 















































ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


“unbelievably delicious’’ 


z Produce 
Tendorated Hams washes D.C. me... 


“Build Profitable Sales Volume in Any Territory”. 


KREY PACKING COMPANY 





Eastern Representatives 


H. D. AMISS MURPHY & DECKER 
631 Penn. Ave. Fruit & 





A.V.ZAMMATARO WaGNERSTEWART 
408 W. 14th St. 
New York 1001 Jackson i 


A. €. DI MATTIA vise 
826 Walnut St, POY WALDECK 
McKeesport, Pa 








SHIPPERS OF MIXED CARS OF PORK, BEEF AND PROVISIONS 





















9302 - 15st 
Jamaica, N. 2a 
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ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of The National Provisioner 


—American Can Company 
American Meat Institute 
Armour and Company 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co 


Callahan, A. P. & Co 
SEER es paneer 35 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co 
Continental Can Company 

Cork Import Corp 

Corn Products Sales Co 

Crescent Manufacturing Co 

Cudahy Packing Co 


Fearn Laboratories 
Felin, John J. & Co., Inc 


Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co 
Griffith Laboratories, The. .Third Cover 


Hall, Inc., John W 

Ham Boiler Corp 

Heekin Can Co 

Hercules Powder Company 

Hormel, Geo. A., & Co 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation. .64 


Jackle, Frank R 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co 


Kahn’s E., Sons Co 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. .44 
Kennett-Murray & Co 

Kewanee Boiler Corp 

Kingan & Co 

Krey Packing Co 


Legg, A. C., Packing Co., Inc 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co 

Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc 
Liquid Carbonic Corp 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 
Mayer, H. J. & Sons Co 

McAlpin Hotel 

McMurray, L. H 


Meyer, H. H. Packing Co 
Mitts & Merrill 

Mongolia Importing Co., Inc 
Morrell, John & Co 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. .38 


Pacific Lumber Co 

Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc 
Patent Casing Company 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
Preservaline Mfg. Co 


Rath Packing Company 
Rhinelander Paper Co 


Smith’s Sons Co., John E. . .Second Cover 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 

Stange Co., Wm. J 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks. . 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 
Superior Packing Co 

Swift & Co 


Taylor Instrument Cos 
Tobin Packing Co 


U.S. Slicing Machine Co 
Vogt, F. G., Sons, Inc 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

(Tenderay Division) 
Wilmington Provision Co 
Worcester Salt Co 


York Ice Machinery Corp 


The firms listed here are in partnership 
with you. The products and equipment 
they manufacture and the services they 
render are designed to help you do your 
work more efficiently, more economically 
and to help you make better products 
which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements offer opportu- 
nities to you which you should not overlook. 








While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 
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PRAGUE 


POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


A LONG SMOKE HAM 


A Summertime Insurance 


LET US WORK TOGETHER 


You can make this long smoke ham by using Big Boy 
Pump and adding 8% or 10% PRAGUE POWDER 
Pickle using a 7 to 10 day conditioning time. 


We believe definitely that skilled labor should be em- 
ployed in our curing cellars and that the art of curing 
should be intelligently approached and every man 
who works should have a heart in his labor so that 
man production may increase. The Griffith 
Laboratories goes forward, advocating the use of the 
products made and perfected in the past and pro- 
ducing new equipment and methods for the benefit of 
the industry. 


Keep the housewife informed. Your distributor can 
tell her how you give a long sweetening smoke. This 
smoked ham for slicing is a favorite with the American 
housewife. A thick slice grilled and served as a “hot 
breakfast'’ builds up energy and zest for the day. 
This Prague cured ham has a delightful flavor; it has 
the taste; it is not salty; it is mellow; it is ripe; it is rich; 
ithas a continuing satisfying build-up, The old Prague 
Build-Up. 


A Prague cured ham, with the “Rich, Ripe Mellow’’ 
flavor costs no more to make. It costs less to sell than 
the ordinary ham. It makes more friends for you than 


ordinary cured hams. You can change your curing 
salt to PRAGUE POWDER. 


Bacon cured with ‘Prague Powder Mixture,’’ as 
shown on page 16 of the Prague booklet, will make 
the bacon look rich; it will make it taste rich; it will 
give a satisfying taste at the breakfast table. 


We cannot urge you too strongly to make use of Prague 
Powder. It is fused and Pre-cured. It does the work 


better. We believe it is better; we believe it should 
be used. 


Griffith’s Stainless Steel Con- 
struction — Rust-proof 


A Perfect Scale 


A Perfect 
Calculator of 
Pickle Percentage 


Use 8% or 10% 


You 
Need 
to 
Weigh 
the 
Pickle 


Can 
Any Scale Be 
More Practical? 


THIS ARTERY PUMPED SWEET PICKLE HAM 
Is Ready to SMOKE 
Ready to CAN 


MAKE IT BETTER 


The sweet, juicy cure shows 
less shrinkage than long time 
cures. There is less salt 
present in the ‘‘Prague Pickle 
Cures.’ The ‘‘tender ham’’ 
sales are increasing. The 
“‘short-time’’ cure is ad- 
visable. The moist, tender 
ham is a favorite. The good 
housewife is choosing the 
ham with the flavor. 


AFULLBOILED CURING PICLE 


hried To A Microscopical Curing Crystal 
a a an — 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th Street 


Bastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, New Jersey @ 


Canadian Factory and Offices: | Industrial St., 


Chicago, Illinois 


Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 








FOR APPEARANCE IS IMPORTANT 
IN SELLING THE HOUSEWIFE PORK SAUSAGE 
... AND THE CASING IS WHAT SHE CHIEFLY SEES. 


Make sure your pork sausage enjoys the advantages of looking good as 
well as being good. For eye-appeal must precede fry-appeal. 


Swift's Pearly- White Selected Pork Casings give the finest possible 
“break” to those tempting morsels of tender pink-and-white inside the 
links that talk direct to the appetite through the eye. 


This Pearly-Whiteness is not mere happenstance. It is the direct re- 
sult of our appreciation of the fact that natural casings are a meat 
product. Because of this, they are handled as are carcass meats 

quickly, and under refrigeration into the salt. That Pearly- 
Whiteness means truly fresh condition. 


Close grading to high standards careful measur- 
ing into standard units insure uniformity in quality and 
quantity when you buy Swift's Selected Casings. And these 
are vital factors in assuring that fine appearance that helps 
sell pork sausage. 


SWILIET’S 








